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2 also be ascertained whether additional build- 





| with considerable certainty, how much the | 


‘actual cost of tuition will be, for it will be} 
known what number of teachers will be re-| 


, quired, and what facilities they will need; it can | 


| ings will be needed, and what will be the, 


‘the work of the students. 


(estimates for the next two years. 
| experience of two years, there is no reason 
why a system of culture, of improvement and 


Before going on with this subject, however, 


| which has been worked ; it can be estimated | Legislature may be required to perform, to 


enable the college to fulfill its functions. 
The design of the institution was to instruct 
as many of the young men of this State as 
could be accommodated at it, in the most ap- 
proved practice and systems of the tillage of 
the soil, in) all the seiences which had a rela. 


2 actual cost. The farm should now be able | tion to agriculture in the most enlarged sense 
: to furnish itself with all the stock it calls for, | of the term, and in the application of those 
3\and with their food, at least, besides supply-| sciences to the culture of the land, the pro- 
8 ing the boarding house with some returns for | 
All these state-| domestic animals; and in the course of this 
3 ments should be made in the reports and the | instruction, the capabilities of the whole State 
After an | were to be illustrated as much of possible. 
Hence, at end of a four years’ course, a grad- 
uate of the college should be competent to 


4 tuition should not now be matured, and every take charge of a farm or esta'e, of any size, 


duction of crops and the breeding and care of 


| dollar of the expence known, so that the | and conduct and direct all the operations 


+ actual results may approximate closely to the 


reported estimates. 


| thereon, with economy and profit. A gradu- 
| ate should not only be practically acquainted 
| with the best modes of tillage, of taking care 








Geological Section across the State of Michigan. 





knowledge of the whole art of tillage, so that 
he may instruct his class with as much preci- 
sion as any of the indoor jrofessors, and the 
ability to combine his system of farm man- 
agement and instruction wih the system of 
inside studies, so that the whde design of the 
institution may be carried out, Heretofore, 
this department has been suhmitted to the 
President, and in the mere inwguraticn of 
the institution, before it could be said to have 
got out of its swaddling cloths, his was not 
out of place or improper. But uw that the 


Outline of the Geology of Michigan. 


BY A. WINCHELL, PROFESSOR OF GEOLOGY AND NATURAL 
HISTORY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 


Ignorance of the geological structure of a 
region has been a frequent cause of the waste- 
ful expenditure of means, in the search for, 
useful minerals. It is not true, however 
that the skillful geologist can always decide 
successfully, the question of the occurrence 
of useful products in sny given locality. 
Still, there are certain general principles 
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The State Agricultural College and the 
Legislature. 








One of the subjects which must come be- | 
fore the State Legislature, and demand an) 


earnest and impartial deliberation from its 
members, will unquestionably be “the State 
Agricultural College.” Before considering 
what ought to be done for it, it may be well 
to take into view its present position, both 


with regard to its finances and its educational 


fitness to fulfill the duties to the youth of the 
State, which it was designed to perform. 

In the October number of the MicHigan 
Farmer for 1858, it was shown, from details 
furnished by the fourthcoming report of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, that 
onthe first of last April, the whole of the 


g all regulations and by-laws for the govern- 


‘ment of the College, to each county and town 


‘| clerk in the State; and also that h2 shall 


keep a full record of all improvements and 
experiments made on said lands, their cost 
and results.” ‘ He shall also,” says the law, 
“keep a careful account with each field, in 
connection with a plan of the farming lands 
or farm, exhibiting the position of each, in 
which shall be shown the manner and cost of 
| preparing the ground, the kind of crop, time 
of planting or sowing, the after condition, the 
| time and manner of harvesting, the labor de- 
| voted to each process and its cost price, with 
the cost of preparing the matured crop for 
| market, and the price for which it was sold,’ 


| A copy of this is to be furnished, at the end 
‘of each term, to the President of the Board 
| of Education, and the said record is to be 
‘open at all seasonable hours to the inspection 
iof the citizens of this State. Has this record 
| heen kept ? 

| Again, Section 12 requires that visitors 





| 


‘record of all proceedings of the Board, and | 


agriculture.” These brances are only those 
|which the law establishing the college says 
shall be taught there,and which the parents 
and guardians of the students have a right 
to demand that their\sons and wards shall 
have an opportunity tobecome versed in, be- 
fore the four years of stwly shall have expired. 
The State assumed the duty of giving an 
education, and it is not expected that it will 
stop half way, or that it will furnish only a 
second or third rate quality. With only the 
present faculty, as enumerated above, it is 
very evident that it will be totally impossible 
to prepare young men, ani turn them out 
such graduates as the lawseems to provide 
for, and certainly not such accomplished agri- 
culturists as the people of the State contem- 
plated, when they consented to establish the 
college; hence, after the epnclusion of the 
|present term, it will be tie duty of the 
| Board of Education to esteblish other pro- 
|fessorships, and to engage more teachers. 
This the Board cannot do vithout adequate 
means are appropriated, mt only to pay 





appropriations made by the Legislatures of | shall be appointed by the Superintendent of | those already engaged, but ako to provide for 


1855 and 1857, amounting to $97,320, had 
been expended ; and that the moneys had been 
used for the following purposes : 


Cost of the farm...--.---- $10,147 45 
surveys, preliminary expen- 


| Public Instruction, who shall perform the 
‘like duties as those required by law in re- 
| ference to the Normal School. Have these 
| visitors been appointed, and have they made 
| a report ? 


the salaries of those who may be hereaftor 
appointed. 

In its report to the Legislature at its com- 
ing session, it will be the duty of the Board 
of Education not only to show what has 





him, in a great measure, must depend ‘the 
business of combining and arranging the sev- 
eral departments, so that no clashing will 
ensue; to him also must be committed the 
care of all those outside interests which nec- 
essarily arise during the growth and mainte- 
nance of such an institution. Surely le 
duties, if performed with fidelity and energ¥, 
are sufficient for one man, without clogging 
him, at every step, with the daily duty of in- 
structing a hundred young men in the whole 
routine of an extensive estate. The combina- 
tion of the two positions is incompatible with 
the successful conduct of the college. In 
fact, we have an evidence of this, in the res- 
ignation of the presidency of the New-York 
Agricultural College by Judge Cheever, who 
soon found that the conduct of the institution 
and of the farm work was incompatible, 
although. himself one of the most accom- 
plished practical agriculturists in the State 
of New-York. 

In that part of the address of the Presi- 
dent of the Michigan College, which we pub- 
lished last month, he assumes very rightly, 
it has been demonstrated, that labor and in- 
struction are not incompatible, The very 
difficulties which the institution has labored 
under, during the three terms of its existence, 


the ignorant search for coal. 
ever, as the geological survey of that State 


\disclosed the fact that all of its rock-systems 
|were situated geologically beneath the coal 


ries, the futility of these explorations be- 


| (me apparent, and were immediately discon- 


thued. For a similar reason, the geologist 
would pronounce the search for gold in the 
lower pevinsula of our State, an idle specula- 
tion; while explorations for coal, in any por- 
tion of the central half of the same area, 
would be likely to be rewarded with success. 

The substance of the theory is this: each 
one of the useful minerals is always found 
restricted to one, two, or sometimes more, 
Sormations ; so that the search for it, in any 
of the other formations will be quite sure to 
prove unavailing. To what formation each 
of the useful minerals appertains, could be 
learned by any person in a very short time; 
but to be able to determine, from the exami- 
nation of a new country, what are the forma- 
tions which exist there—this is the difficulty 
—this is one of the highest achievements of 
geological science. ‘ihis determination re- 
quires minute and extended examinations, 
as well as an ample stock of scientific infor- 
mation, 

It is precisely here that we meet with em- 
barrassments in writing of the geological 


ses of location....----.- 9,721 87 ™%: : ; the constant and steady application for admis- | structure of Michigan. It i t sufficient] 
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stock, furniture.......--- 68,338 50 provisions of the law, which were intended to | wants of the institution, andto estimate, with OF § nown ; and consequently, we are very often 


Total investment in farm, stock, ap- 
paratus, buildings, &c...........- 
Salaries, postage, printing, 





$85,208 42 


| create a public interest in the institution, will 
ibe fully complied with, and that means will 
/be taken for a compliance, when the proper 


some degree of certainty, tie exact cost of 
these wants, should it be détermined to sup- 


seeking for knowledge, and a means of par- 
tial support whilst acquiring it, the good or- 
der and improvement of the farm itself, and 


unable to predicate with certainty the ex- 
istence or non-existence of a valuable pro- 
duct. The lamented Dr. Houghton had com- 


‘ ply them. It will nut be improper, at the pre- 
stationery, &¢....------- $6,030 32 Seige ra Le Ea ane ’ pre-| the general advance of the students, all seem , 
B'rding house exp. $5,008 O4 | officer does not fulfill the duties thus required | sent time, to recommend npasures that will | to evince that on nachool ba whch lakes antl — — padi g —— 
+) = ? 99 } LF . . q 
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incidental expenses...... 2,613 71 College will not be any longer sufficient. | byt means must first be provded for the com- Pp nt,| to day, as that of New-York. is work, 


Expenditures for supportof institution, 11,629 79 


$96,838 21 | 


Showing that at the date when the report 
was made, the institution was in debt $513.21, 
or that it had exhausted that amount over 


and above what it had received. From that | 


time to the present the institntion has been 
sustained by its own resources, and by ad- 
vances from the Treasury, which will have to 
be repaid. 

It will thus be seen that the finances of the 
College are not in a prosperous condition, 
and that there will probably be a deficiency 
to be made up of twelve thousand dollars. 
What this deficiency, and the amount re- 
quired to carry on the institution for two 
years more, will be, cannot be ascertained 
until the report of the Board of Education 
is submitted, and then it will be determined 
chiefly by the extent of progress which will be 
decided upon as necessary—whether there 
shall be additional accommodations for more 
students,—and also more accommodations for 
professors. 

The Legislature should not be satisfied 


The buildings and accommodations are only 
| fitted to maintain about one hundred stu- 
dents, and these students, when they entered, 
were admitted on condition that they could 
read, write, cypher, and had an acquaintance 
with some of the other studies usually 
‘taught in district schools, and were over 
fourteen years of age. Those who have re- 
mained steadily in the College since it opened 
,in May, 1857, are now entering upon their 
|fourth term; but at the commencement of 
‘each term there have been vacancies, which 
‘have been filled by fresh students, so that, 
apparently, there has not been as yet a regu- 
ilar yearly classification. For the tuition of 
the students, there is the President, who is 
also the director of the farm, the Professor 
of Chemistry, the Professor of Mathematics, 
and a teacher of the elementary department, 
many of the students being obliged to be- 
come better acquainted with the commonest 
branches of education, before they are fitted 
to be placed under the charge of any of the 
other professors. This enumeration, it is be- 
lieved, includes the whole of the present 
working faculty, and shows that the college 








pletion of the education of those who may 
be deemed fit to graduate at the end of the 
next two years. With tha changes among 
the students, and the retir¢nent of many of 
those that entered during the first year, we 
do not expect that a larfe number will be 
ready to commence in th} more advanced 
classes, but a beginning mhst be made, and 
when once it is found tha the classes are 
formed there will be an ambition on the part 
of students to prepare for them, 

The department of prabtical agriculture 
in such an institution is of lhe utmost conse- 
quence, On its managenient hangs, in a 
great measure, the utility of the college. 
Practical agriculture, as khown and carried 
on according to the best sytems, is not to be 
taught by a mere amateur,nor by any and 
every one who may fancy that he is capable 
of conducting a farm. The professor of 
practical agriculture should not only have a 
thorough theoretical knowldlge of the whole 
of the systems of agriculttre, as they exist 
in its present improved stale, but he should 
also have a fair understandiig of the relations 
which connect the sciences with the improved 





and the development of the design of the 
law establishing it, remains with the Legisla- 
ture, That body has already got its oxen 
under the yoke, and opened, with its Michi- 
gan plow, in a virgin soil, a furrow so broad 
and deep that every State in the Union is fol- 
lowing in its track. It must not pause at the 
end of that first furrow; others must be 
turned, equally as broad and equally as deep, 
before the whole field is ready for cultivation; 
and then, the field itself must be harrowed, 
and marked, and planted and tilled, before we 
can harvest the crop, and secure the rich 
results of combined practice and science. 





Z#- Good judges claim that the tobacco crop 
of Virginia and North Carolina, will be the short- 
est one gathered in twenty years, Spittoons are 
reported as already dull, and the demand languid. 

Z#- Mr. Barrett of Henderson, Kentucky has 
purchased and shipped 16 head of the choicest 
stock in Great Britain, amongst them is the cele- 
brated prize heifer Queen of Trumps, she has ta- 
ken premiums in England, Scotland and Ireland, 
and is by Captain Balco out of Ringlet. There 
are several other heifers in the lot that have taken 
prizes, twelve Leicester and South Down sheep, 
four pigs, and twenty-four fowls of choice varieties 





however, has been left unfinished, and most 
that can now be said of the Lower Peninsula, 
must be based upon an incomplete series of 
observations. 

The rock formations of the lower penin- 
sula of Michigan all belong to the lowest or 
oldest “system” of fossiliferous rocks, known 
as the “Panaozoic System.” Geological 
researches carried on in all parts of the world 
have resulted in dividing this grand system 
into three subordinate systems. These, 
commencing with the lowest, are the Silu- 
rian, the Devonian and the Carbonifereus 
systems. To these, some geologists add the 
Permian ; but this can hardly be regarded as 
more than the appendix to the Carboniferous; 
and as it is not at present known in Michigan, 
we may entirely disregard it as a distinct 
system. 

These three systems of rocks all consist of 
layers or strata of sandstone, limestone and 
shale, irregularly alternating with each other. 
To these should be added seams of coal and 
local beds of rock salt and gypsum. The 
sandstones, moreover, are sometimes exceed- 
ingly coarse, being made up of rounded peb- 
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when found among the coal measures. The 
mineral composition of a rock it will be seen, 
therefore, is no index to the geological posi- 
tion which it holds in the series. Neither is 
its degreee of solidity a safe rule, though 
generally the hardest rocks belong lowest in 
the series. 

Overspreading all of the rock formations, 
we find in Michigan, as in the Northern 
States generally, a thick but uneven deposit 
of loose materials, consisting of sand, pebbles 
and clay, variously disposed, This superfi- 
cial formation belongs to a much later period. 
During the interval between, though no rock 
materials seem to have been accumulating in 
Michigan, many thousands of feet were accu- 
mulated in other parts of North Amcrica. 
The chalk of the Old World belongs to this 
interval of time. 

Resting in the depressions of these super- 
ficial materials, which are now known among 
geologists as “ Drirr,” we find, in Michigan, 
many accumulations of marl ard peat. These 
belong to a still more recent age. Their his- 
tory begins, nevertheless, long anterior to the 
creation of man, and extends down to the 
present day. 

Finally, above all the other formations, we 
find the soil, which, like the marl deposits, 
has been many ages accumulating, and, like 
them, is constantly increasing in depth. 

Let us now restrict our attention to the 
rock-formations, which constitute the basis 
of the whole, and endeavor to explain their 
arrangement. 

The underlying rocks of the lower Penin- 
sula of Michigan, are bent into the form and 
position of a “stack” of wooden dishes. 
They were all originally deposited as sedi- 
ment in the bottom of the sea—the sands 
and sandstones being accumulated during 
turbulent times, the shales in quieter waters, 
and the limestones in clear seas, inhabited by 
shell and coral-making animals. It is likely 
these several beds of sediment were originally 
horizontal. Upheavals of the earth’s crust, 
subsequent to the solidifying of the sediments, 
have tilted up their fractured edges, so that 
they now slope in every direction, from the 
centres or ares of these upheavals. It will 
hence be inferred that there have been uplifts 
of the strata all around the region exterior to 
our Peninsula. This is true; the uplifts on 
the south, however, within the confines 
of Ohio, having been comparatively slight. 

At some period subsequent to these uplift, 
the whole country was again inundated ly 
the sea, and powerful currents are prety 
well known to have swept down from north 
to south over all the northern States. These 
agencies wore off the highest crests of the 
uplifted ridges, and left the cut-off edges of 
the strata cropping out all around the denu- 
ded or wasted area—just as the coats of an 
onion show their edges when one has sliced 
off a piece with a knife. As the strata 
whose edges were thus exposed, were of very 
unequal hardness, the rush of waters excavated 
some much more deeply than the others. 
One group in particular, of these softer 
rocks, had been exposed along the eastern 

. and western borders of the future State of 
Michigan—the intervening area being still 
covered, as at present, by rocks of a later age. 
The oceanic currents worked assiduously for 
many ages upon these softer strata, and 
plowed them out to an enormous depth, Of 
course then, when the cortinent was again 
uplifted bodily above the level of the sea, 
these great furrows remained filled with 
waters which could not flow off. And go we 
got our great lakes, which we have called 
Huron and Michigan. Of course they were 
originally salt, but fresh water only, flowing 
in afterwards, while only salt water flowed 
out, the saltness has become eventually di- 
luted to such an extent that only chemical 
analysis can detect it. 

Were we able to cut down through the 

solid foundation stones of our State, we 
should find the different coursos arranged 
somewhat as represented in the diagram at 
the head of this article. Such a diagram is 
called a geological seetion. The one shown 
above extends from Milwaukee to Goderich, 
C. W. The formation marked xn, being up- 
permost in the series, and, geologically, the 
most recent. Passing eastward or westward 
from this formation, we travel over the out- 
cropping edges of formations which are geo- 
logically lower in the series than formation 
xi. Should we continue westward through 
Wisconsin, we should pass over several forma- 
tions still lower than any represented in the 
diagram. At Janesville, on the Rock river, 
we should reach the lowest of all known geo- 
logical formations which contain any traces 
of animal or vegetable existence. Still lower 
are some non-fossiliferous strata, and then we 
‘come to the granite. 

As we may wish to refer hereafter to these 
lowest fossiliferous strata, we shall number 
and enumerate them below. The language 
employed in the following explanation of our 
diagram, may not be fully intelligible to those 
not read in geological science, but, for con- 
venience of future reference, we prefer to 














expect to make of them. 

I. POTSDAM SANDSTONE.—Abundantly re- 

presented in Wisconsin and Northern Michigan. 

The lowest known fossiliferous rock. 

Il. CALCIFEROUS SANDSTONE —This is the 
“Lower Magnesian Limestone of D. D. Owen 
and Locke. The lower beds of the “Calcifer- 
ous” alternate with the upper beds of the Pots- 
dam, so that several successive bands of each 
occur near the line of junction. Further, we 
have above the Calciferous, a bed of sandstone 
resembling the Potsdam, and from 50 to 80 feet 
in thickness. 

lll, TRENTON LIMESTONE. 

IV. GALENA LIMESTONE. 

[We here reach the limits of our diagram.] 

V. HUDSON RIVER GROUP.—This is the typi- 
cal “Blue Limestone and Marls” of Ohio and 
the North and South-west. This latter term 
has been extended to include the representa- 
tives of the “Chazy,” “Bird’s-Eye,” ‘ Black- 
River’? and ‘‘Trenton” Limestones, which ap- 
pear about Frankfort, in Kentucky, and again 
on the upper Mississippi. The localities about 
Cincinnati, however, do not expose strata below 
the age of the Hudsor River Group. The forma- 
tion V, above, prebably embraces also the 
“ Medina Sandstone,” and the lower or arena- 
ceous part of the “Clinton Group.” 

VI & VI’, NIAGARA LIMESTONE and the 
upper or calcareous portion of the “Clinton 
Group.” 

VI is the “ Waukesha Limestone” of Lapham 

and the Wisconsia geologists. 

VI’ is the “Geodiftrous Limestone,” of Eaton. 
They both forma part of the “ Cliff Lime- 
stone,” or ‘‘Upyer Magnesian Limestone,” of 
the West. The “ Cliff Limestone” includes 
all from the ‘Trenton Limestone” to the 
Upper Heldemerg Group, both inclusive. 

VII. ONONDAGA SALT GROUP.—This has not 
been actually fecognised further west or south- 
west than th¢ lower beds of the limestone at 
Mackinaw, tle gypsum beds of St. Martin’s 
Islands, the/gypsiferous, marly beds north of 
St. Ignace, and the superincumbent brecciated 
limestone Sf Pt. St. Ignace and Gros Cap. 
Lake Micligan occupies the position of its 
natural ortcrop at the west. 

VII. UPYER HELDERBERG GROUP.—Seen at 
“Sugar Loaf” and throughout Mackinaw I, at 
the “Aythed Rock,” on the eastern shore, and 
abundeftly at Louisville, Columbus, Sandusky 
and Nonroe, The diagram shows that the 
scoophg out of Nos, VII and VIII has formed 
the bisis of lakes Huron and Michigan. The 
sam@is equally true of lakes Erie and Ontario. 
Thi/ group includes the “Corniferous Lime: 
stohe” of Eaton, and the “‘ Mackinac Limestone” 
of/Houghton. 

IX. HAMILTON GROUP-—Known at the West 
as the “ Black Bitumenous Shale” and “ Black 
Slate.” Between this and No. X, the CHE- 
MUNG GROUP is known to be interposed, but 
the limits of this group have never been traced 
in Michigan. 

X. CARBONIFEROUS SHALES AND SAND- 
STONES.—Not recognized at the East. 

XI. CARBONIFEROUS LIMESTONE.—Not re- 
cognized at the East. 

XIT. COAL MEASURES. 

A series of articles on the Economical 
Geology of Michigan, would require that we 
should trace the geographical limits within 
the State, of each of the above formations, and 
point out the valuable mineral products found, 
or likely to be found, within the limits of each. 
This would be the duty of the State Geolo- 
gist. It is obvious, therefore, that the most 
we should be able to do, would be but a 
meagre and uncertain account, 

Whether the writer shall attempt to 
describe the mineral resources of the lower 
Peninsula of Michigan, so far as scientific 
observations have pointed them out, will de- 
pend entirely upon the amount of leisure 
which he may be able to command. 


On the Crossing of Sheep and the Wools 
thus Produced. 





% 





During the past year we gave some attez- 
tion to the breeding of fine wooled sheep, to 
the crosses which have been made by some 
breeders, and also to the quality of the wool 
produced. The subject was postponed for a 
season, Owing partly to the engagements of 
our friend, Dr. H. Goapsy, who had underta- 
ken at our request the microscopical exami- 
nation of the wools, which were proposed to 
be submitted to him. Since that time, how- 
ever, we have made further collections of 
samples of wool, many of them from the best 
and purest bred sheep in the country, and 
others from crosses, and grades. These latter 
were collected for the purpose of illustrating, 
in some degree, the effects of crossing upon 
the quality of the wool, as this is a question 
that is much agitated at the present time, by 
a number of experienced breeders of the 
several Merino families. 

There are four varieties of the Merino, 
which are relied on in this State for fine 
wool, and also as the breeds to which resort 
must be had for the improvement of the 
fleece. These are: 1, the Spanish Merino ; 
2, the French Merino ; 3, the Saxon Merino; 
and 4, the Silesian Merino. The first named 
is the original race, from which the three lat- 
ter breeds have been formed, by the opera- 
tions of climate, by crossing, and by skill in 
breeding to obtain particular results. 

For some years it was cousidered beneficial 
to cross the flocks of Spanish, or rather of 
grade Spanish, with the larger sized and drier 
wooled French Merinos, but this cross does 





not seem to have found favor with many who 


have tried it. It must be conceded, however, 
that in most cases where the trial has been 
made in this State, that the crossings have not 
been attended to with that fidelity and atten- 
tion which is requisite, where it is intended 
to lay the foundation of a family ora flock 
which shall combine and have the ability to 
perpetuate certain estimable qualities. Hence 
it is found that the cross, after a few years, 
runs out, or breeds back, with acquired qual- 
ities in the fleece and form that are far from 
being desirable, Our examinations of wools 
will therefore have a bearing on this point ; 
and to enable us to do it full justice, we 
wrote to Mr. J. D. Patterson, of Chautauque, 
for a number of samples, especially request- 
ing that he would send us wools from im- 
ported French bucks and ewes of the purest 
French Merino families, and also wool of the 
same variety from bucks and ewes bred in the 
United States; and also wools from the 
progeny of French bucks and Spanish ewes, 
and of Spanish bucks and French ewes, if 
such progeny were in existence. In reply, 
Mr. Patterson sent us varions samples, which 
will be enumerated in their proper order in the 
examination, of which we shall give a report 
as we proceed, and on the qualities of which 
we shall remark, when we come to the de- 
tailed statement of their appearance under 
the microscope. With tke samples, Mr. Pat- 
terson also sent us the following very inter- 
esting letter, which contains observations well 
worthy of the attention of sheep breeders : 
Letter from J. D. Patterson, of Westfield, Chau- 
augue County, N. Y., on the Wool of the French 

Merino Sheep. 

WESTFIELD, Nov. 29, 1858. 

R. F. Jonnstone, Esq.—Dear Sir:—Your favor 
of the 16th instant was received here during my 
absence from home, otherwise it would have re- 
ceived an earlier reply. 

At the time you requested me, through the 
Micuigan FARMER, to send you samples of my 
wool, it had all been packed and sent to mar- 
ket, which prevented me from acceding to your 
request. 

I now send you inclosed samples of wool, as 
you request, except samples of pure Spanish wool, 
(my Spanish sheep are not kept in my home flock), 
and samples from the product of a French ewe 
and a Spanish buck, that being a cross I have 
never made, as I consider the product of a French 
ewe from a French buck, much more valuable, 

I frequently see in the FARMER, where your 
correspondents give the livé weight and weight of 
fleeces from their Spanish merinos, also the same 
of French Merinos, or their crosses with the 
Spanish. This would he more correct test if the 
wool of the two varieties was of like quality., and 
in the same condition. But every person who is 
acquainted with the pare blood Merinoes of both 
varieties, knows that te wool from the Spanish 
Merino contains much more yolk, or animal oil, 
than the wool from the French Merino, and that 
a given number of pounds of French Merino 
wool, in its natural condition, or unwashed, will 
make much more cloth than the same number of 
pounds of Spanish Merino wool, in the same con- 
dition; and when cleansed as it is usually done, by 
brook washing, the difference is still greater, as 
the natufa! oil of the French sheep is of a ditfer- 
ent character, is more of a soapy substance, an® 
therefore is more teadily and thoroughly separa- 
ted from the wool when being washed, than is the 
oilin the Spanish Merino wool. I refer only to 
the pure bloods of each kind, and what are con- 
sidered by competnt judges first class sheep at 
that ; and when Isay pure bloods, I am speaking 
of aclass of shea) that are not very numerous, 
either in Michigén or any other State, though 
many flocks of qute large size can be found in 
the West, whose ovners claim for them that they 
are Simon pures. 

What I say wth regard to the French and 
Spanish Merinos, | claim to say understandingly. 
for I know no peron, west of Vermont, has had a 
better fiock of Spmish sheep than myself; still 
I am willing to letve it to such men as Hammond, 
of Vermont, (who for many years past has been 
acknowledged asthe head breeder of Spanish 
sheep in America, also, to Messrs. Sanford, Bing- 
hams, Cuttings, (ampbell, and other celebrated 
breeders, in the sane State. Indeed, in Vermont, 
as elsewhere, many have objected to the French 
Merinos, on the gpund that their wool (not their 
fleeces) was too light—they did not have as much 
oil as the Spanish Merinos—therefore were not so 
desirable. Reliab) and competent manufacturers, 
who have used boh kinds of wool, say they can 
make as much coth from a given number of 
pounds of French wool, unwashed, as they can 
from the same mmber of pounds of Spanish 
Merino wool, washed as it is usually done. , 

In haste J.D. PATTERSON. 

In addition to :hese French Merino wools 
and their crosses, we have been furnished by 
Ira H. Butterfield Esq., of Utica, with seve- 
ral samples taken from the fleeces of bucks 
and ewes bred by himself, thus enabling us 
to compare Amercan bred wools with those 
of foreign birth, and also to compare Michi- 
gan wools with the wools of foreign sheep, 
and with other American bred sheep of the 
same varicty, helping us in some degree, to 
determine whethe there is an improvement 
in the quality of the wool, when the sheep is 
raised in this country, as has been asserted 
by some writers; and also to determine 
whether the opinon is correct, that the cli- 
mate and soil of Michigan is so favorable to 
the growth of wool, that sheep brought from 
other States, improve here, so that the wool 
of the progeny ¢f the imported thorough- 
breds is superior in quality to that of their 
progenitors, 

We have on hand also, for comparison, the 
samples of Spanish Merinos furnished us by 





also by Mr. J. D. Patterson and by N. S. 
Schuyler, of Birmingham. Still we are in 
want of samples from the fleece of an im- 
ported Spanish buck and ewe, of unquestion- 
able purity of blood, and we hope to have 
some of our readers furnish us with such 
specimens before the examinations we pro- 
pose to make are completed. 

While at the Ohio State Fair, we availed 
ourselves of the opportunities afforded to 
procure some choice specimens of Saxon 
wool. Mr. J. P. Gillett, of Sharon, in this 
State, was an exhibitor of this class, and bore 
off some of the premiums. From his pre- 
mium sheep we have several samples, of the 
purest Saxon breed that there is in Michi- 
gan, and we have also a number of samples 
from other sheep of this breed, that have 
been exhibited and have taken premiums at 
our State fairs. At the Ohio State fair we 
also obtained samples from the fleece of a 
celebrated Saxon buck, named “ Old Seven- 
ty,” imported from the electoral flock of the 
King of Saxony, and samples of the fleece 
of his son and grandson, both bred in the 
United States. These enable us to -ompare 
the Saxon wool of this State with the 
choicest Saxon wools of Ohio, and also with 
the best quality of the imported Saxon. 
Mr. Gillett has also undertaken the attempt 
to improve, by introducing the Silesian 
family into his Saxon, and has presented 
samples so far as be has proceeded with it. 
We were desirous of examining, and compar- 
ing with the thoroughbred wools, the wool 
of the progeny of the Silesian buck with the 
Saxon ewe, and the reverse, and also of the 
second and third cross, either between well 
selected members of the crosses themselves, 
or with full blood bucks of either the Saxon 
or Silesian families ; but it will be seen that 
as yet Mr. Gillett could furnish us only with 
wool of the first cross; but this, from the 
preliminary examinations already made, seems 
to indicate results somewhat unexpected, 
and well worthy of note by the breeder. We 
subjoin Mr. Gillett’s letter, which will explain 
what he is doing : 

Saron, Nov. 80, 1858. 

R, F. JoHNstoNE—Dear Sir :—Yours of Novem- 
ber 16th was received some days ago, but owing 
to things I could not control, I have not been able 
to answer it before. I have hastily arranged some 
samples and numbered them, so that they may be 
designated thereby. Nos. 1, 2, 3, are from pure 
Saxon bucks ; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, are from pure Saxon 
ewes ; 9, 10, 11, 12, are from pure Silesian bucks, 
Number 9 is from an imported buck, while 10, 11, 
12, are of my own raising; 18 and 14 are from 
imported Silesian ewes ; 15 is a yearling Silesian 
ewe. Number 16 is a half blood Silesian and 
Saxon; the sample numbered 9 was taken from 
the sire of number 16, and the sample numbered 
8 was taken from the dam, thus giving you a sam- 
ple of both sire and dam of number16. The re- 
maining eight samples are half Silesian and Saxon. 
17, 18, 19, were taken from bucks ; 20, 21, 22, 23, 
24, are ewes. I have not had the Silesians long 
enough to have but one cross as yet; having but 
three Silesian ewes, I have not crossed them with 
Saxon bucks, and shall only be able to give you 
samples with but one cross. The Silesians were 
imported in the summer of 1854, 

The Saxons are traceable to the first importa- 
tions by Henshaw, of Beston. I procured my last 
Saxon buck from Wm. H. Ladd, of Ohio. 

I was not able to get to the State fair; I had 
made all necessary arrangement — had been to 
Chelsea and engaged a car, and had my sheep in 
readiness. When the time came to start, I was 
taken sick and was unable to sit up. 

Respectfully yours, J.P. Gmuer, 

In addition to these wools of the Saxon 
family, we have also several samples from 
the flock of Mr. Ladd, of Ohio, and a very 
choice sample given by the Hon. C. Dickey, 
as in his opinion, one of the finest wools he 
had ever met with, judging of the qualities 
solely by the tests made use of by an expe- 
rienced and skilful buyer. 

The Silesian breed is also a family of the 
Spanish Merino, more recently improved 
than any other, and in some degree owing its 
excellence to judicious crossing of the Spanish 
Negretti race with the Saxons. These sheep 
owe much of their reputation in this country 
to the report in relation to them made by 
Charles Fleischman, in the Patent Office Re- 
port of 1857, and which asserts that th’s 
breed is far superior in every respect to any 
other. Mr. N.S. Schuyler, of Birmingham, 
has been trying several crosses on the 
French and Spanish with this variety, and we 
have samples of the cross. We have also a 
number of samples of the thoroughbred 
animals of his stock and Mr. Gillet’s. 

Of the coarse wooled varieties, we have 
samples from the flocks of Hampshire Downs 
of the Messrs. Whitfield, and hope to have 
some from the pure South Downs of Mr. J. 
B. Crippen, of Coldwater, whose flock is bred 
from the Morris importation, most of which 
came from the celebrated flock of Jonas 
Webb, of Babraham, England. We have also 
several samples of the Longwooled Leicester 
sheep, bred by Mr. Toms, of Ohio, and 
which were exhibited by him at the annual 
exhibition of the State society of 1857. 

Tn all, the sainples now on hand, and which 
will be reported on, will number over one 
hundred, and we think will afford the mate- 
rials for several very interesting papers,which 
will appear from time to time, as fast as they 
can be got ready, and which we hope to make 





Mr. B. Peckham, last season, with others fur- 
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SHORTHORNS. 


Ce” Nunbers with an “ e” Jollowing them refer te 
the English Herdbook—all others refer ta the American 
Herdbook, uniess otherwise noted, 





No. 71i--FARMER BOY. Light roan. Calved 
June 18, 1858, Bred by J. B. Crippen of Coldwater, 
Mich., and the property of H. A. Tillotson and §. P, 
Wormly of Marshall, Mich. 

1, Dam, Viola by Richard Morrison, 907. 

2. Pauline, by Snow Cloud 2228 e. 

8. Ada, by Don John, 426. Don John was import- 
ed in 1837 by Clay & Shelby of Kentucky. 

4, Aurelia, by Enchanter 477. Enchanter was by 
May Day 2286 e, out of Camilla. 

5. Rosebud, by Oliver 2387 e. 

6. Mary Whittaker, imported, by His Highness 
2125 e. 

7. Rosanna, by Frederick, 1060 e. 

8. Rosanna, by North Star 459 e. 

9. Surprise, by Major 897 e. 

10. Red Rose, by Yarborough 705 e. 

11, The American Cow, own sister to R. Colling's 
Red Rose, by Favorite 252 e, 


12. —— by Punch 531 e. 

138. —— by Foljambe 263 e, 

14, —— by Hubback 319 e, 

15. —— by James Brown's Red Bull 97 e. 


Sire, Orpheus, 1971, by imported Duke of Gloster 11392 e, 
out of imported Songstress. 


1. Songstress, by Snowball 10846 e. 
2. Melody, by Sir Thomas Fairfax 5196 e. 
8. Magic, by Wallace 5586je. 
4. —— by Wellington 2824 e, 
5. —— by Marmion 406 e. 
6. Daphne by Merlin 430 e. 
7. Nell Gwynne, by Layton 365 e. 
8. —— by Favorite 252 e, 
9. —— by Favorite 252 e. 
10. —— by Hubback 319 e. 
11. —— by Snowdon’s bull 612 e, 
12. —— by Marstells bull 912 e, 
13, —— by Masterman’s bull 442 e, 
14, —— by the Studley bull 626 e. 
Grandsire, Duke of Gloster 11381 e, by Grand Duke 
10284 e. 
1. Duchess, 9 e, by 2d Duke of Oxford 9046 e. 
2. ——Duchess 56 e, by 83d Duke of Northumber- 
land, 3646 e. 


8. Duchess 51, by Cleveland Lad 3409 e. 
4. Duchess 41, by Belvidere 1706 e. 

5. Duchess 82, by 8d Hubback 1423 e, 
6. Duchess 19, by 24 Hubback 1423 e, 
7. Duchess 12, by the Earl 646 e, 

8. Duchess 4, by Ketton 2d 710 e. 

9. Duchess 1, by Comet 155 e. 


10. —— by Favorite 252 e, 
11, —— by Daisy bull 175 e. 
12. —— by Favorite 252 e. 
8. —— by Hubback 819 e. 
14. —— by J. Brown’s Red Bull. 


Grandsire, Richard Morrison 907, by Exchange jr, 484. 
He by Exchange 483, out of imported Adelaide, 
by Magnum Bonum 2248 e, 

1. dam, Gazelle, by Enchanter 477. Ie by May 
Day 2286 e, out of Camilla by Charles 1816 e, 

2. Fedora, by Charles 1816 e. 

8. Pretty Lass, by Sam Patch 942. He by Young 
Comet 1182, out of Tulip by Sportsman 998; Tulip 
from Hyacinth by Champion 325: —— from Lady 
Munday by San Martin 2599 ¢; —~— from Mrs, 
Motte, by Adam 717 e. 

4. Rose. by Mirandi 4488 e. 

5. Hyacinth, by Champion $322 e, 

6. Lady Munday by San Martin 2599 e, 

7. Mrs. Motte, by Adam 717 e, 

It will be seen that the pedigree of Viola, runs up on 
the dam’s side in a very direct line to Mrs. Motte, one of 
the celebrated importation of Col. Lewis Sanders of Grass 
Hills, Kentucky, made in the year 1817. San Martin was 
likewise imported by the same gentleman in the same 
lot. Mrs. Motte, according to the most authentic testi- 
mony extant, was a cow of the best descent in Great 
Britain at that time, being a great grandaughter of the 
celebrated Favorite, 252 of the English Herdbook, and 
tracing back on the side of her dam Starling to Hubback, 
he being great grandsire to that cow. 

Farmer Boy, it will thus be seen is well descended on 

both sides, and should prove valuable. 

No. 72.=STRAWBERRY. Light roan cow. 
Calved in 1852. Bred by D. W. Jones of Cowanton, 
Boyle Co., Ky., sold by him to John W. Taylor of 
East Bloomfield N. Y., and again by him to Ira God- 
frey, of Lima, Livingston Co. N. Y.; and again by him 
to E. N. Wilcox of Detroit. 

Dam Primrose, “a thoroughbred Durham Cow.”— 
[This is all that Mr. D. W. Jones supplies as the 
pedigree of the dam of Strawberry. The pedigree 
on the side of the dam is therefore defective; al- 
though Strawberry herself shows marks of being a 
well bred animal.—Epb, Farmer. ] 

Sire, a bull named “ Whitney’s Comet,” a son of 
Comet 356 of Am. Herdbook, imported by Walter 
Dun and Samuel Smith of Kentucky in 1836, [We 
can find no trace of the dam of “ Whitney’s Comet,” 
in the herd books, hence the pedigree of Strawber- 
ry is defective on the side of the sire. Mr, Jones 
and Mr. Godfrey should either stop dealing in tho- 
roughbreds, or they should be able to give a better 
account of the stock they sell as pure Shorthorn, — 
Ep.] 

No. 73..-INDEPENDENCE. Bull, deep red, 

with a little white. Calved July 4, 1856. Bred by 

Wm. Rhodes, Fayette Co. Ky. Now the property of 

E. M. Deforest of Geddesburgh, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

1. Dam, Red Bird, by Enchanter, 677, He by im- 
ported May Day, and bred by Thos. Weddle of 
New York. 

2. Amanda, by Southard 99414. A bull sired by 

Pontiac, bred by John Hare Powell of Philadelphia 

in 1831. 

Clarissa, by Accommodation 2907 e. 

Miss Dawson, by the same bull. 

Nancy Dawson, by San Martin 2599 e, 

. Lady Kate, by Tecumseh 5409 e, 

7. Mrs. Motte, by Adam, 717 e. 

Sire, Cyrus 393, out of imported Cleopatra, sired by 
Wellington 1085, Wellington was bred by Col? 
Powell of Philadelphia and was by Bertram 1706 e. 
out of imported White Beauty. 


oe 


Oo 





1. Cleopatra, imported, by Pilot 496 e, 

2. Fair Maid, by Agamemnon 9 e. 

8. Madame, by Marshal Bereford 415 ¢, 

4, Tube Rose, by Lame Bull 359 e, 

5. Moss Rose by Suwarrow 686 e. 

6. by Mr. Booth’s son of Twin Brother to Ben 
88 é. 

8. —— by Twin Brother to Ben 660 e. 








Yar R. A. Alexander and four other stock 
breeders of Kentucky have made up a trotting 
stallion stake of $200 entrance, for the purpose of 
testing the colts and fillies foaled this year, The 
trial is to come off in 1862, and the stallions are 
to be named by the first of January 1859, There 
have already been entered the stock of Pilot Jr. 
by R. A, Alexander, Mambrino Chief by J. P. 
Gray, John Henry by J. W. Brannan, Ole Bull by 
8. B. Lewis and Green Mountain Black Hawk by 
John Burke. This latter is the well known Cola- 
water horse, formerly owned by Messrs. Smith & 
Crippen, and which took the second premium for 
speed at the late Louisville exhibition, 
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The Garden & Orchard, 
HORTICULTURAL CALENDAR. 


FIRST MONTH—JANUARY. 














In giving a brief calendar for the garden 
for each month in the year, we shall not go 
into all the details, but shall confine the re- 
marks, directions and suggestions principally 
to plants, vegetables, fruits and flowers, 
which are most generally known, and cultiva- 
ted in the State, occasionally referring to the 
practice going forward in the various nurse- 
ries, gardens and conservatories which we 
may visit from time to time. Such a calen- 
dar will not make a real gardener, but it will 
serve the purpose for which it is designed, 
which is to give many hints to amateurs in 
such season . that they may avail themselves 
of them, and bring into fruit or flower many 
kinds of plants which they would not other- 
wise remember in time for cultivation. 

For this department, we shall also be well 
pleased to receive such hints, queries and sug- 
gestions, from correspondents interested in 
horticulture as they may choose to send in, 
and we hope they will not be backward about 
it. There isa strong taste growing up for 
the outward embellishments of the homes and 
residences of the men and women of Michi- 
gan. That ‘taste should be cultivated and 
guided, and our professional nursery men and 
florists should take some pains to promote its 
healthy growth. Shall we not hear from 
them occasionally on such subjects as will 
interest those who are seeking for such in- 
struction. 

The Orchard. 

In the orchard there is little to be done this 
month, beyond examining the trees from time to 
time to see that mice or other vermin are not eat- 
ing the bark, It js now a proper time to lay out 
the plan of the orchard, if it be desired to plant 
one next season. The list of trees should now be 
made out, the number of each variety decided up- 
on, their position located, and then large labels, 
one for each tree, should be made. These labels 
may be of wood planed on one side, and if rubbed 
over with white paint and alowed to dry, they 
may be written on wi:h a pencil so that the name 
will be conspicuous for many years. 

Scions of fruit trees may now be cut. Tie them 
up in bunches of one or two hundreds, putting la- 
bels in the centre of the bunch before tieing, and 
another on the outside after itis tied. This in- 
sures correctness, as the inside label will be safe, 
if the outside one should get detached. Place 
the scions away in a cool cellar, packed in moist 
moss or soil. 

Grape vines may be pruned at any time till the 
first of March, if the weather is not too severe.— 
Fruit trees may also be pruned when the weather 
will permit, as it forwards work, and saves much 
time, when the season is farther advanced, 


The Garden. 

Where the strawberry beds are bare, it will be 
weil to shake some loose straw over them for pro- 
tection. Raspberries will also be the better ofa 
slight covering. ‘The best varieties do not seem 
to fruit well in this climate if exposed to th? in- 
tense cold. Where the hot-beds remain from last 
season, the manure should now be hauled away, 
and the ground cleared for the coming spring op- 
erations. Frames should be got ready, and lights 
examined, and mended. Rhubarb plants should 
be well covered with dry loose manure, which 
should extend to some distance around the crown 
of the plant. Asparagus beds if not covered be- 
fore, should now have a coat of rich manure, to 
the depth of three or four inches spread over 


them. 
The new blackberries will be safe, if treated like 


the raspberries, their canes bent down and covered 
with straw. 


The Green House and Window Plants. | 


ap Simmons, of Farmington, Oakland county ; 
Ms | 


One of tne finest and most showy bloomers now 
is the Chinese Primrose, Primula Sinensis. 
plant wants but little moisture, as it is rather im- 
patient of it. 

The Lauristinus, Habrothemnus, monthly Pinks 
and the Galla are beginning to send out flowersin 
profusion. 

The Cyclamens are coming forward now to 
bloom, and should be attended to. 

Some of the Azaleas will be ready to bloom the 
latter part of this month, and should have plenty 
of light, and be watered with regularity. 

China Roses should now be in bloom, and fur- 
nish quite an ornament to the window. 

The Greenhouse as a general rule should not be 
kept so hot at night as it is during the day. But 
the thermometer ought not to go below 40. Fu- 
migate with tobacco to keep down the green fly. 
Water sparingly all plants that are not making 
thrifty growth. No rule can be given, Some may 
require to be watered once a day, while for others 
once a week would be too often. Examine the 
pots and see that the drainage is good, Syringe 
frequently, especially roses and camelias. -All 
plants making a vigorous growth should be kept 
near the light. Deciduous plants, as pomegran- 
ates, hydrangeas may be kept in a cellar till they 
begin to grow, 

A writer of experience says, “Two plants that 
ought never to be omitted in a conservatory, are 
the white and yellow Banksian Roses. Than large 
bushes of these covered with flowers nothing can 
be conceived more beautiful. The plants may at 
first be trained up a pillar, or a pole, or upright 
trellis placed purposely for them, until they reach 
some ten or twelve feet high, when the branches 
are to be allowed to grow unrestrainedly, and they 
will form large spreading drooping heads, which 
at the proper season are smothered with blossoms. 
Tillthey attain some size they scarcely require 
pruning at ail; and afterwards the removal of en. 
tire old branches, when they have become worn 
out is all that should be done, leaving the younger 
enes to produce blossoms.” In Adair’s green 
house, we found the Bunkerhill Carnation in 
bloom, and one or two crimson Cactuses, with 


their flower buds well advanced. The Heliotropes | 
were also blooming and the cuttings of verbenas 

sending out shoots and foliage. Daisies in pots 

are making a good growth. The Camellias are 

also beginning to afford seme of their beautiful 

flowers, and should not have a temperature of 

over 50. 

The Daphne ought now to be ready to bloom, | 

Few plants are more desirable than the Daphne 
Hybrida, as it is always in flower and is very sweet | 
scented, 
Geraniums and Calceolarias are favorite window 
plants. They should at this season be kept in the 
light as much as possible, and be placed beyond the 
reach of frost. They should not be left close to 
the windows during the night, as the leaves are 
liable to be cut off. They ought to have but little 
water, and that given with regularity, and with as 
much fresh air without exposure as possible. 

Fuchsias should remain in the dark as yet, and 
have only water enough to keep them from being 
parched, 

The chief difficulty inthe management of win- 
dow plants and small conservatories during Janu- 
ary isto keep the temperature of the rooms from 
being too high. A range of from 45 to 65 deg. may 
be preserved, but frequently the dry stove heat is at 
70 to 80 deg. during the day, whilst at night the 
thermometer will be found below 35. 








Horticulture and Pomology at the Late 
State Fair. 


At the earlier fairs of our State Agricultu- 
ral Society, much taste and expense was em- 
ployed to render Floral Hall attractive to all, 
by the profuse employment of evergreens, 
and other appropriate means of ornamenta- 
tion. We have the highest assurance of the 
propriety and judiciousness of those expendi- 
tures, in the constant throng of visitors with 
which that department was crowded from day 
to day. 

More recently, there seems to have been a 
decline in the interest which the society has 
manifested toward this department, and a 
corresponding decline among both exhibitors 
and visitors ; till the boast is openly made, 
that the Horticultural exhibitions at our 
State Fairs, are behind those of some of our 
County Societies. While it is obvious that 
the weather, the location, and the undue pre- 
ponderance given to sporting exhibitions, 
during some of our recent fairs, had much to 
do in producing their unsatisfactory results, 
it is, doubtless, also true, that large numbers 
of both exhibitors and visitors, interested in 
this department, have been kept away by a 
lack of interest in this direction, on the part 
of the society. 

Holding these views, it was with great plea- 
sure that the writer observed, at the recent 
fair, an apparent consciousness of error in this 
respect, and a return to the original practice 
of the society. If any doubts remained of 
the propriety of such a course, they must 
have been put to flight by the great and well 
sustained interest manifested in this depart- 
ment during the entire exhibition, notwith- 
standing the paucity of pomological articles, 
in consequence of the lamentable failure of 
the fruit crop throughout the entire State. 

The blending of Floral Hall and the Hall 
of Fine Arts in one, was probably on accuunt 
of the anticipated deficiency in the show of 
fruits; and, although it seemed to work well on 
this occasion, it would hardly be esteemed ad- 
missible as a general practice. 

Among the fruits on exhibition, compara- 
tively few were well grown, and in ordinary 
seasons, probably a large share of them would 
have been rejected as unworthy to compete for 
premiums. Of the apples entered, by far the 
most attractive lot was grown by Joshua 


but they were classified in such a manner that 
the committee were unable to award them 
several of the premiums to which their merit 
might fairly have entitled them, Another 
serious drawback was, that several varieties 
were incorrectly named—an objection, how- 
ever, by no means peculiar to thislot. Taken 
together, they would have been creditable to 
the producer even in a favorable season. 

The apples entered by D. Clarkson, of 
Northville, Wayne County, as agent, were 
the produce of the orchard of Dennis Kings- 
ley, of the same place. His orchard is of 
full age, and has been well cared for. For 
this, or some other unex; lained reason, it has, 
during the past season, produced nearly a full 
crop of fruit, of fair quality. Mr, Clarkson 
has decided taste as an amateur, and, as it 
will be observed, has for years past carried off 
many of the society’s premiums, with fruits 
of his own production. 

The collection of Ama Power, of Livonia, 
although presenting no single variety to espe- 
cially arrest attention, was, really, one of the 
most valuable on exhibition, on account. of the 
high average value of the specimens, the 
general absence of indifferent or worthless 
varieties, and general correctness to name. 

On the professional list, that of I. E. Iigen- 
fritz, of Monroe, was the most extensive, and 
and embraced many rare and valuable varie- 
ties; but it is a noticeable fact, and one which 
should stimulate the ambition of our nursery- 
men, that they are invariably far behind ama- 
teurs, both in the number and quality of the 
apples they exhibit. 

The display of pears was fewer than usual. 





Those of Rev. M. H. Hunter, of Grosse Isle, 


were exceedingly well grown, and embraced 
many of the finest varieties in cultivation. 
The premium for the best six autumn pears, 
was awarded to Fondante d’Automne of this 
collection. 

The collection of Mr. Jno. Roberts, of 
Detroit, embraced some very fine specimens. 
The nomenclature, however, of some of them 
was doubtful. 

On the professional list, Wm. Adair, of 
Detroit, had a very extensive collection; 
some of which were very well grown. Louise 
Bonne de Jersey seems to be an especial fa- 
vorite with him, and he succeeds well with it. 

I. E. Igenfritz, of Monroe, also showed a 
fine lot of pears. His Seckels especially, were 
beautiful. 

The Seedling Pears exhibited by Wm. L. 
Woodbridge, of Detroit, were from seeds of 
Seckel, White Doyenne, and other good pears. 
Two of them, from their appearance, would 
seem to be seedlings of Seckel, and are, in 
the estimation of good judges, nearly or quite 
equal to that hitherto unapproachable variety, 
and of larger size. 

The show of grapes was unsually full, and 
would have compared favorably with that of 
the American Pomological Society, at its re- 
cent session in New York. The Isabellas 
and Catawbas, from George Kelley, of Kel- 
| ley’s Island, Ohio, were exceedingly fine, well 

grown, and well ripened. They were awarded 
a discretiouary premium, to prevent their 
eoming into unfair competition with those 
grown in our own State. The Diana was 
shown in one or two collections, and seems 
likely to prove a good substitute for the 
Catawba, where that fails to ripen. Concord 
was also shown in the collection of I. E. Il- 
genfritz, well grown, and ripe. 

Of foreign grapes, the collection of Jno. 
Roberts, of Detroit, was very fine, as also that 
of Mrs. H. Hallock. A fine collection, shown 
by Benjamin McCreary, was, from some un- 
explained cause, not noticed by the committee. 
There appear to be no professional graperies 
in our State, which would seem to indicate 
that a taste for this class of fruits is yet to 
be developed. A wide field is here open to 
cultivators, as this is a business which pays a 
large profit,and may be quickly brought into 
a productive state. Foreign varieties seem 
to do well, at least for a time, in sheltered 
localities, and wauld doubtless pay well in 
cold graperies; while the recent native seed- 
lings, such as Dilaware, Diana, Rebecca, 
Hartford, Prolific, Concord, &c., may be 
safely planted anywhere in the southern half 
of the State, upon suitable soils. 

Of Plums, very jew were shown; and 
those mostly from city gardens. They were 
of three varieties, viz: Yellow Egg, Coe’s 
Golden Drop, and Reine Claude de Bavay. 
They were all exceedingly well grown. 

Of Peaches, not more than a dozen were 
shown, and they were such as in a favorable 
season would not bave been thought worthy 
of notice. 

In looking over the various notices that 
heralded the coming fair, the writer observed 
frequent allusions to a beautiful Aquarium, 
that was to be one of the leading attractions 
ef Floral Hall, and had fgured to himself, in 
some conspicuous place therein, a large glass 
vessel, with earth, sand, gravel and perhaps 
rock work, planted with aquatic plants, and 
filled with limpid water, with the various deni- 
zens of our rivers, lakes, or marshes, burrow- 
ing in the earth, sporting in the clear water, 
or hiding among the rockwork. His surprise 
may therefore be imagined, when, on his first 
visit, after looking aboutin vain for this crea- 
tion of his fancy, he “ brmught up,” nearly in 
the centre of the hall, against a railing sur- 
rounding a tank, or vat, formed of plank, and 
co .taining a quantity ofturoid water. Look- 
ing about to discover the object of such an 
arrangement, he at last discovered the back 
of afish protruding abtve the water, when 
the idea at once flashed across his brain that 
this was the veritable “Aquarium”—the won- 
derful invention, by meas of which, in these 
latter days of human wisdom, we are enabled 
to domesticate in our parlors, (and Floral 
Halls), the monsters of the deep, with the 
vegetation on which they subsist, and study 
their habits at our leisure. But this did not 
contain the vegetation, tnd, worse than that, 
it failed either to displey or to keep alive its 
finny inhabitants. As the hall was devoted 
to both Horticulture and the Fine Arts, this 
may have been placed here as belonging to 
the latter ; but the writer is at loss to imagine 
what connection it cculd be supposed to 
have with either. Leaving out of the account, 
however, the cruelty to its piscatory inhabi- 
tants, who did not seem to relish such treat- 
ment, the society may well be excused for so 
small a failure, where everything else was so 


successfully managed. T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, Mich., Dec. 6th, 1858, 





All house plants at thisseason should be wash- 
ed as often as twice a month, as the dust chokes 
them off and enfeebles their powers, more than 
most persons are awarc, The washing also aids 
in keeping under the little green aphis, which 
preys on all house plants greedily. Fumigation 
with tobacco smoke is also resorted to for the 
same purpose. 





Pear Culture. 


Epitor Farmer: Dear Sir.—In the De- 
cember No, “Inquirer from Macomb Co.” 
asks that I should recommend a list of Pears 
for market culture, in this State; specifying 
the proportions of summer, autumn, and win- 
ter varieties. 
In this matter, my own experience is com- 
paratively limited; and, so far as I know, the 
orchard growing of pears is entirely untried 
in this State; so that [am unable to draw up- 
on the experience of others. From my ex- 
perience, and the results of trials in other re- 
gions, I am of the opinion of “ Inquirer,” 
that growing pears for market will pay. 
The following varieties are well tested here, 
and are universally considered as first rate 
market varieties on pear stocks. The pro- 
portion of Summer, Autumn, and Winter va- 
rieties, must depend, mostly upon the conve- 
nience to market, and the amount of time 
the grower can devote to marketing in each 
season, or merely upon the fancy of the grow- 
er. The Summer varieties are comparatives 
ly shortened, having less time to get them to 
market in good condition ; while Winter va- 
rieties require care and experience, as well as 
special facilities for ripening. In Western 
markets, also, to some extent, a taste for win- 
ter pears is yet to ke induced. They have 
never been offered inour markets, and are 
consequently neither expected, nor called for, 
to any considerable extent. The demand, 
however, would probaby keep pace with the 
supply. 

If within a convenient distance of such a 
market as Detroit, I would plant in an or- 
chard of one hundred trees, 


For July and Aug, 5 trees o? Madelaine, 
“ Aug. andSept.10 “ « Sterling, 
ee September, 20 “ “ Bartlett, 
“ ‘“ 


10 “  Plem. Beauty, 
“ Sept. and Oct. 20 “  Awan’s Orange, 
“ Sept. and Dec. 35 “ “ White Doyenne, 


This list will give a succesgon, in this cli- 
mate, from the last of July tothe beginning 
of December, and later, if proper cure be ta- 
ken to retard the ripening process, 

The Sterling, of this list, is new in most 
parts of the country ; but it hasbeen grown 
here since the first settlement of tle country 
and is one of the largest, most beatiful, and 
prolific pears we have, before the eason of 
the Bartlett. It is also highly esteymed for 
market at the east, so far as known, 

If it is desired to plant winter peirs, for 
market, on pear stocks, the following varie- 
ties will be desirable about in the order name]: 
Vicar of Winkfield, Lawrence, Winter Neli, 
and Beurre d’ Aremberg. These will prolon 
the season till January, or possibly till Feb: 
ruary, with ordinary care and facilities. We 


varieties after these; although several variec- 
ties are in process of trial, which are said to 
be of first rate quality, and to keep till spring, 
But the question of profitableness on pear 
stocks, and with orchard culture, is yet to be 
settled. Among these, some of the more 
promising are Alexandre Lambre, Beurre Bri- 
tonneau, Prince’s St. Germain, and several 
others. Catillac, and Pound are iarge and 
prolific baking pears that may be kept till 
late in the spring, but, from their size, thoy 
are apt to blow down during high winds, and 
they are never fit for the dessert. 

I cannot let the subject pass without a word 
about preparing the ground. Pears like a 
strong, moist, rich soil, but the subsoil must 
be dry. The roots run much deeper than 
those of the apple, and, if the water cannot 
percolate freely through the subsoil, the 
ground must be underdrained ; no matter how 
high, or rolling ; or the experiment will sure- 
ly end in disappointment. Inquirer has done 
well in plowing deep, but it would have been 
still better had he gone down two feet and a 
half, instead of fourteen inches. With such 
preparation, plenty of manure, a hoe and 
spade that never get rusty, anda pruning 
knife well and judiciously used, he may even 
venture upon the planting of dwarfs, without 
danger of a “sour grape feeling” and in the 
opinion of the writer they will “pay” long 
before his standards come into bearing. 


T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, Mich., Dec, 6th 1858. 
athe 


The Premium Seedling Pears 
State Fair. 


In answer to a note asking for the history 
of the Seedlings Pears, to which was awarded 
the premiums of the State Society, at its late 
exhibition, the exhibitor has sent us the fol- 
lowing letter : 

Dear Sir:—I reciveed your note to me, 
in relation to the pears for which I was 
awarded a premium at the late State fair, 
and would have replied sooner, but sickness 
in my family prevented it; and I did not get 
your letter until some days after its date. 

As it regards the history of the pears I 
raised, I will state that many years ago (per- 
haps twenty-five) my father brought some 
choice pears from Philadelphia, and among 
them were a quantity of the seeds of the 
Seckel pear; he dug a trench a few inches in 
depth and I scattered the seed in pretty 
thick and covered them over with a rich 
black loam; they came up and grew thriftily, 








the 





and in three or four years afterwards were 


thinned out, grafted, and removed to other 
places about the garden. The remainder 
were set out by themselves and never grafted 
or disturbed until the opening of Fort Street 
through the garden ; they were then taken up 
and transplanted north of the Grand River 
road, where they are growing at present. 
The fruit, this season, was allowed to come 
to maturity, owing to a high fence built about 
the premises. I entered for premium three 
varieties, two of which I called the “ Wood- 
bridge Seckel,” one of them so nearly resem- 
bling the true Seckel as to deceive many good 
judges of fruit, being similar in shape and 
appearance, but perhaps a little larger, with 
the same russet shade, and dark red next the 
sun, but not as sweet as the Seckel ; the other 
variety (being the one for which I received a 
premium) is about the size of the Seckel, dull 
russett, red next the sun, with a sweetness 
equal, if not superior, to the original Seckel. 
Both of these ripen fully about the last week 
in September, but do not keep longer than 
the first or second week in October. The tree 
of the “Premium Pear” is about seven 
inches in diameter, with a height of twenty 
feet, and resembles, at a distance, an apple 
tree. The third variety look, in skape, like 
the “ Winter Nelis,” with a dark green color, 
and keeps until the first of November. TI in- 
tended to have sent you some specimens, and 
for that purpose left a few at the fair, but on 
searching for them I fonnd they had been 
otherwise disposed of. I would here state 
that only five or six trees of the seedlings 
were worth cultivation, the most of them 
being small and very sour, and fit only for 
preserving as pickles, &c. 
Yours respectfully, &c., 


Winiram L. Woopsripce. 
Detroit, December 1st, 1858, 








HORTICULTURAL NOTES. 





Zs The meeting of the Fruitmongers of Mis- 
souri, which was ca led for the second Wednesday 
in December has been postponed until the first 
Wednesday in January. 

fa The Sylvester Apple is the name of a new 
variety grown by Dr. E. W. Sylvester of Lyons, N. 
Y. It ripens the latter part of autumn, is medium 
in size and the flesh nearly as white as that of the 
Fameuse. 

> Mr. E. Holmes, Editor of the Maine Farm- 
er has been chosen President of the Maine Pomo- 
logical and Horticultural Society. 

Hybridization —A. Mr. C. Darwin of Kent coun- 
ty, Eng., has been experimenting uponthe hybrid- 
izing of beans, and at the conclusion of his state- 
ments, remarks, “ It is, I think, well ascertained, 


&| that very close interbreeding tends to produce 


sterility, at least among animals. Moreover in 
plants it has been ascertained that the male organs 





have no good, well established, and profitable ae in fertility more readily than the pistillates 


both from hybridity and other causes, and further 
that they resume their fertility slower, when a 
hybrid is crossed on successive generations witia 
either pure parent, than do the female organs— 
May we not then suppose in the case of Legumi- 
hous plants, after a long course of self fertilization, 

hat the pollen begins to fail, aud then, and not 
till then, the plants are eagerly ready to receive 
pollen from some other variety? Can this be 
connected with the apparently short duration, and 
constant sucsession of new varieties amongst our 
péas, and as is stated to be the case on the Conti- 
nent with Kidney Beans ? 

Chrysanthemums .—-By means of disbudding, and 
confining the energy of the plant to a few flowers, 
the Chrysanthemum is made by skillful gardeners 
to produce enormous blooms. The London Gar- 
dener's Chronicle relates that at Mr, Bird's place, 
at Stoke Newington, Eng., “Long houses were 
shown filled with plants set thickly together, on 
each of which will be found from four to six flow- 
e1s, the dimensions of which are far beyond what 
persons who have not seen blooms of Chrysanthe- 
mums on disbudded plants have any conception 
of Most of them measure from four to six inches 
aéross, and are in shape, round, full and beauti- 
frl.”” 

Peat Charcoal has been used with decided suc- 
cess to prevent the spread of the rot in Potatoes. 
Potatoes, diseased, which were kept in it not only 
bad the rot prevented from spreading to those that 
were sound, but the rot itself was instantly stopped 
12 those that were infected. 

How to improve Cider.—Professor Horsford, the 
chemist, has recently communicated to the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society a recipe for the im- 
provement and preservation of cider, which he 
recommends to general trial. It is as follows: 

“Let the new cider from sour apples—sound 
and selected fruit is to be preferred—ferment from 
one to three weeks, as the weather is warm or 
cool, Waen it has attained to lively fermentation, 
add to each gallon, according to its acidity, from 
half a pound to two pounds of white crushed sugar, 
and let the wnole ferment until it possesses pre- 
cisely the taste which it is desired shoulb de per- 
manent 1 :!is « ndition pour out a quart of the 
cit andadd for each gallon one quarter of an 
ounce of sulphate of lime, known as an article of 
manufacture under the name of ‘anti-chloride of 
lime.’ Stir the powder and cider until intimately 
mixed, and return the emulsion to the fermenting 
liquid. Agitate briskly and thoroughly for a few 
moments, and then let the cider settle. The fer- 
mentation will cease at once. When, after a few 
days, the cider has become clear, draw off and 
bottle carefully, or remove the sediment and re- 
turn to the original vessel. If loosely corked, or 
kept in a barrel on draught, it will retain its taste 
asastill cider. If preserved in bottles carefully 
corked, which is better, it will become a sparkling 
cider, and may be kept indefinitely long. 

The Gooseberry.—The Hon, P. B. De Blaquiere 
of Yorkville, Canado, writes to the Horticulturist, 
that he has besn able to grow Gooseberries without 
mildew, by placing two boards with a circle cut 
out of their edges so that they will join closely 
under the bush leaving the stem to come up 
through the hole thus left. The boards should ex- 
tend out beyond the spread of the branches. All 
the bushes thus treated, had a fine crop, while some 
that were left without boards, were mildewed badly, 
and the crop lost. These boards should be placed 
under the bushes as soon as the fruit ia set 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURE. 
Breeding and Management of Shorthorns. 


FROM THE LONDON FARMER'S MAGAZINE, 





At the present time, when the breeding of 
Shorthorns is greatly on the increase, little 
apology is réquired for the remarks on their 
treatment which we are about to offer. I 
shall not enter into any inquiry as to the 
source or origin of this breed _of cattle; sus- 
fice it to say that at the time I write, Short- 
horns are justly recognized as the best pure 
breed of cattle in the United Kingdom, and 
command the most money at our public and 

rivate sales. Indeed the breeding of Short- 
tan is not confined to farmers who breed 
them for profit, nor to noblemen and gentle- 
men who breed them for pleasure, or for ex- 
hibition at our national shows; it takes a 

lace in our great commercial system, and 
sa become a commercial pursuit. The de- 
mand for first-class animals to export to the 
United States of America, to Australia, and 
to all parts of Europe has exceeded the sup- 
ply, and resident agents of our transatlantic 
breeders are always ready to purchase good 
Shorthorns for future shipment. Special ac- 
commodation is provided on board the steam- 
ers and ships which carry these valuable ani- 
mals Captains are preferred who take an in- 
terest in the preservation of animal tribes; 
and such is the extent and variety of some 
cargoes of live stock now sent abroad, that 
the vessel may not inappropriately be styled 
a “Noah's Ark.” 

In several parts of England, but more par- 
ticularly in the North, calves are allowed to 
run with their dams, and suck at pleasure ; 
care being taken that the dam has a sufficient 
supply of milk for the calf, and that the ud- 
der is sucked out clean, or drawn once a day, 
to prevent disease, Calves will thus run 
with their dams six to eight months, and some 
are only taken away when the cows require 
drying previous to calving : by this time the 
calves have gradually weaned themselves. 
My objections to cows suckling their own 
calves are, that the cow is not so likely to 
come in season whilst the calf runs with her, 
and time is lost in breeding ; that if the cow’s 
milk should fail, it is difficult to wean the 
calf from her, after it has sucked eight or ten 
weeks, or induce it to suck another cow; and 
that in the winter months the majority of 
homesteads have not the requisite accommo- 
dation for cows and calves to lie together in 
shelter. Neither do cows take kindy to be 
milked by hand. : fter calves have run with and 
sucked them. The system I adopt and prefer 
is, to take the calf from the cow when it is three 
days old, put it in a warm and well-littered pen, 
and teach it to drink from the pail, giving it 
new milk direct from the cow twice a day. 
In two or three days the calf will learn to 
drink, the cowman carefully holding the pail 
to its head, with his fingers in the calt’s mouth ; 
and if it keeps in health, there is no further 
trouble in t'e matter. The calf should be 
fed at the same hour morning and evening, as 
nearly as possible, say 5a.m, aud 5 p.m; 
and if two or more calves lie together, thes 
should be tied up separately for an hour af- 
ter being fed, or they will contract the habit 
of sucking each other, which is apt to pro- 
luce flatulency and skin diseases, and rendets 
them dirty in appearance. Should the calf 
be the first produce of a heifer, I let it suck 
her ten or twelve days, and then remove it, 
as I think the heifer allows her milk to come 
more freely after being sucked for a few days, 
and there is less risk of disease in the udder. 
In the spring of 1856, a favorite cow calyed 
five weeks before her time: the calf was 
small and weak, and unable to stand or suck 
its dam. However,I procured an infant's 
feeding bottle, with india-rubber nipple, and 
directed the cowman to feed the calf with 
new milk by means of this bottle, giving it a 
small quantity every two hours for the first 
three days increasing the intervals of feeding 
as the calf gained strength. ‘The cowman or 
his mate sat up several nights to feed the calf, 
and in three weeks we were able to dispense 
with the bottle, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the calf drink from the pail. At four- 
teen months old this calf was sold at auction for 
more than 90 guineas [#450.] The bottle used 
was a glass one, and care should be taken {o | 
keep it sweet. Another case was similarly | 
treated, and with equal success, so far as rear- 
ing the calf until it was a month old. Being | 
winter, for the sake of warmth I let the calf | 
lie with its dam, which had uncut hay in her | 
manger. Finding the calf dead one morning, 
when it had been seen alive and sucking late 

at night, we carefully examined it, and deteet- 
ed a ball of hay lodged in its throat. I have 
no doubt the calf had eaten the hay, and hay- 
ing fallen asleep before it had passed the food 
into its paunch, the hay had suffocated it. 
When calves are born before their time, they 
sleep a great deal, and are only roused by 
cold or wart of food. Calves cannot be too 
well littered, and their pens should be sheltered 
and warm, with good ventilation above. The 
floor of the calf’s pen should be on an incline, to 
allow the urine to drain away, and the hot 
dung should be thrown out of the pen at 
least three times a week, and in confined 
places daily. At four months old the calf is 
gradually weaned from new milk by adding 
scalded linseed, which has been previously 








about the consistency of new milk. A six 
months’ calf will drink six gallons per day, 
given at twice. When four mouths old the 
calf should have a little sweet hay cut into 
chaff, and a handful of ground oats mixed 
with it; also a few slices of swede turnips, or, 
if after February, a few slices of wurtzel 
daily. The proportions of food may, of course, 
be increased with the growth and condition 
of the calf; but the increase of turnips or 
wurtzel should be very gradual, and not ex- 
ceed one gallon per day up to eight months 
old, nor one peck per day to twelve months. 

When calves are first turned-out to grass I 
think it desirable to house them at night, give 
them hay, and two lbs. of linseed-cake per 
day. Nor would I withdraw the cake after 
the calves remain out at night, as I find it 
keeps young stock in health, and their skins 
and coats in a fresh and blooming condition. 
Many writers advocate the use of pea-meal 
made into a porridge for calves, and pea and 
bean-meal, mixed with chaff, for yearlings. 
I have no wish to detract from the value of 
pea sandjbeans as fattening food, but my experi- 
ence prove that they are not proper food for 
young stock, more cesar for young 
breeding stock. I have little doubt that 
many cases of sudden indigestion and conse- 
quent inflamation, of “hoven,’ of diseased 
knees and joints, of stiff fore-legs, are the 
fruits of indulging young stock with peas or 
beans in some form or other. Oatmeal may 
be largely given without fear of the conse- 
quences, and if the animal does not progress 
so rapidly as you wish, you will have the sat- 
isfaction of retiring at night under no appre- 
hension of finding your favorite shorthorn 


and strong, she may again be put to the bull ; 
and as soon as it is ascertained that she is in- 
calf, which will most probably be the case if 
she passes six weeks after being served with- 
out coming in season, I should advise her be- 
ing gradually dried of milk, and put the calf 
to nurse. 
rest, and by the time she is again down calv 


months’ heifer pass for two months before I 
put her to the bull, rather than she shouid 
calve in the hot weather. A heifer served at 
15 months is liable to be checked in her 
growth, and frequently proves a mean little 
cow; a heifer served at 20 months old is 
more likely to stand to her bulling, and to be 
a regular breeder afterwards, than one which 
is two years old before she is bulled, and with 
good keep the growth of the former is not 
checked. The two years old heifer will be 
getting fat, if well bred, and frequently is 
very troublesome to get to breed. Of the 
means to be employed to ensure a heifer be- 
ing in-cal‘, I will speak presently. A cow 
usually goes 280 days, or 40 weeks, with calf. 
Should she exceed this time, she generally 
produces a bull calf. Assuming, then, that 
our heifer, 20 months old, is served and in- 
calf on the Ist of August, she will be due to 
calve on the 9th of May following; and if all 
goes on well, she will keep her time within 
three or four days under or over that date. 
A “calving table” is given annually in that 
useful work, “Johnson and Shaw’s Farmer's 
Almanac” ; the calculations are made for for- 
ty weeks, and a reference to this table will 
save time in calculating dates. After the 
heifer has calved six weeks, if she is healthy 


This will give the heifer a good 


FARM MISCELLANEA. 





The Bones of Animals.—For the lack of 


phosphates 1a the grasses of the pastures 


and mowing fields of a large portion of the 


old and lorg grazed and cultivated farms 
of New England, our cattle are afflicted with 
the bone disease. 

About one half of the weight of the fresh 
bone of an animal is composed of phosphate 
of lime; the materials for the formation and 
growth of the bones are derived from the 
food upon which the animal subsists. The 
herbiverous animals feed upon grass, hay and 
grain. The grass, hay, ete., draw their inor- 
ganic constituents from the soil. If the soil 
is deficient in the phosphates, as is too fre- 
quently the case in our old pastures, the 
grasses will be sure to be deficient in some 
of the necessary ingredients of a perfect ani- 
mal food. There may be enough of the 
phosphates in the grasses to supply the 
wants of the full-grown ox, who requires but 
little of the phosphate of lime to replace the 
waste going on in his bones and other por- 
tions of his system. But the milch cow, 
kept in the same pasture, does not find 
enough of the phosphates to supply the 
wants of her system; the milk claims and 
takes the phosrhates, instead of the bones, 
muscle, etc., as would be the case if she was 
neither in milk nor with young. This change 
of secretion is brought about in accordance 
with the laws of nat re—for the wise reason 
that the milk is destined for the nutrition 
and growth of the calf—bones, as well as of 
every part ; and as a necessary sequence, it 


« blown-up” and “a body” in the morning. 


I have a decided objection to young stock 
being tied up during the winter. If possible, 
five or six yearling heifers should lie loose, in 
« warm and well drained yard with a roomy 


ing, will have recovered her condition, and 
grown into a fine eow.. But the heifer should 
not be dried until it is ascertained as correct- 
ly as possible that she is safe in-calf,as a 
heifer so dried is very difficult to be after- 
wards got with calf. 


shed to feed in, and to shelter them trom heavy 
rainsand storms. Half-a-bushel of cutswedes, 
with sweet oat straw and hay mixed and cut 
into chaff, and frgm two to three Ibs. of lin- 
seed cake per day, will keep the heifers in a 
fresh and thriving state. If hay is plentiful, 
the straw should not exceed one-third in pro- 


gested for yearlings is also desirable for heif- 
ers in-calf. From three to six can lie togeth- 
er, according to the size of the yard and shed; 
but they should have room to move about 
freely. If such yards with open sheds do not 


Similar shelter and yard-room to that sug- 


does and must contain all the requisites for the 
healthy growth thereof The late Professor 
Johnston assures us that “every forty galions 
of milk contain one pound of bone earth, be- 
sides other phosphates.” If the milk con- 
tained every requisite except phosphoric 
acid, it might sustain the calf for a while, but 
its bones would cease to grow. ‘To enlarge 
its bones, the young animal must have phos- 
phoric acid and line—no other compound of 
lime will answer as a substitute. To remedy 
the deficiency of the bone forming principle 


poortins. 


animal haying its share. 


clipped horse. 





class exhibitors to the utmost. 


est tobacco you can procure. 


portion. If hayis scarce, and straw abundant, 
a little ground oats might be mixed with the 
chaff, and the bay and straw cut up in equal 
Food should never be given in ex- 
cess, and stock should clear out their mangers 
before they Mave a fresh supply. Should one 
of the heifers drive the others away from the 
manger, and monpolize the oil-cake, the lot 
may be tied up, for half-an-hour, to ensure each 
The heifers should 
have the dirt cleaned off them daily ; for if al- 
lowed te accumulate, the dirt adheres to the 
hair, whichis eventually scraped off the animal, 
rendering her hind-quarters as bare of hair as a 
The growth of long and silky 
hnir, and the preservation of it, is a peculiar 
at in the “ getting up” of shorthorns for our 
iational shows, and taxes the skill of first- 
Lice are fre- 
quently to be found on heifers at this age, 
and the stock should now and then be care- 
fully examined, and the vermin destroyed. It 
is an error to suppose that lice are only found 
on animals which are poor and dirty. That 
cattle are more liable to vermin, and to dis- 
eases of the skin, when in a dirty and starved 
condition, I allow; but I have frequently 
found lice on heifers which have never known 
the cravings of hunger, and which have been 
kept as clean and sweet as carriage horses. 
The best application to destroy lice is a strong 
decoction of tobacco-water, boiling the rank- 
To one Ib. of 
tobacco add eight gallons of water; boil and 
stir it ; when a li.tle cool pour in one pint of 


exist, the heifers should lie in separate boxes 
at night, and be turned into a foldyard or 
paddock during the day. A mixture of hay 
and sweet barley or oat straw cut into chaff, 
from half a bushel to a bushel of sliced swedes, 
given at twice, and 3 lbs. of linsead cake per 
day, is my usual winter food for heiiers in- 
calf. 

The linseed cake can be entirely withdrawn 
when the heifer is within three months of 
calving, if she is in good condition, and has a 
tendency to lay-on flesh; but if otherwise, 
this moderate quantity of olcake will help to 
keep her bowels open, and her body healthy, 
without making her gross. I should prefer 
reducing her supply of dry food, and mixing 
brewer's grains with the chaff, to taking off 
the oilcake altogether. In February I substi- 
tute wurtzel for swedes mixing the roots at 
first, and I do not exceed three pecks of 
wurtzel at the two meals. In turning heif- 
ers in-calf together i a yard for the first 
time, they should be watched, to prevent fight- 
ing, and any vicious animal should be remoy- 
ed; the sudden attack of one heifer on anoth- 
e being quite sufficiest to produce the “slip,” 
which is so serious a drawback to the breed- 
ing of shorthorns. The constant use of lin 
seed cake, in addition to roots and mixed 
chaff, for winter food, may be considered ex- 
pensive feeding for breeding heifers, especially 
by those breeders who turn their young stock 
into open yards for the winter, and give them 
a few turnips and straw only. That heifers 
will /ive on this low diet I do not deny, but 
they will not ¢hrive; and linseed cake not 


brown spirits of tar and one lb. of soft-soap. 
stir all well up, and apply it when cool. Let 
aman effectually rub this mixture into the 
heifer’s skin, more particularly on the neck, 
shoulders, and rump ends, which are the 


but it keeps them in healti:, and heifers when 
so fed are always fi for a purchaser's inspec- 





parts usually infected by lice. The heifer 
should be kept in a shed until she is dry, and 
the mixture must not be washed off. A rub 
with a soft brush, or whisp of straw, the fol- 
lowing day, will restore the natural appear- 
ance of the coat, and the disagreeable smell 
soon passes away. Mild mercurial ointment 
can be applied in bad cases to destroy lice, 
but the ointment irritates the skin, and causes 
the hair to come off, so that I prefer the to- 
bacco mixture, even if two dresssings are nec- 
essary. The horns of heifers between one 
and two vears old require attention. If they 
are not growing so kindly as is desired, let 
them be well filed on the inner side towards 
the forehead, and repeat the filing every two 
or three months. Ifthe horns are long, saw 
off the tip ends, and file the points into shape. 


| I object to the use of steel screws te horns, and 


giving them a turn daily to bring the horns 
foward, as they are rendered thick towards 
the root by this process, an¢ a thick horn is 
more objectionable than a wide horn, or one 
that turns backwards. When the weather is 
at all favourable, the heifers shou d be turned 
into a sound pasture for a few hours during 
the day. A cold bracing north wind will not 
hurt them, but I should avoid exposing them 
to a biting east wind, orto acoldrain. Heif- 
ers exceeding twelve months old will be com- 
ing “in season” usually every three weeks ; 
and they should be removed from their fel- 
lows, or a broken horn or sliped hip may be 
the result. Some breeders put their heifers 





ground, beginning with a pint at each meal, 
and increasing the linseed until the milk" is 
entirely withdrawn. The calf will drink lin- 
seed freely ; and if the season is winter, it will 
be desirable to continue feeding with it until 
the calf is turned-out to grass in May or June. 
I give a simple mode of preparing linseed tea 
for calves. One-and-a-half lb. of linseed wili 


to bull at 15 months old, others at 20 months, 
and others not sooner than two years, If a 
heifer is strong and healthy, I prefer serving 
|her at the age of 20 months, provided she 
would be down calving at a favourable time of 
the year. It is desirable that she should 
calve in May, or early in June, as the heifer 
then has the advantage of a summer’s run at 


make five gallons of tea. To one-and-a-half] 898%, and the season of year is most favour- 


lb. of ground linseed add a gallon of hot wa- 
ter—not boiling. In cold weather let it stand 
twenty-four hours, in warm weather twelve 
hours. Then add four gallons of water, and 
give it to the calves at the temperature and 


able for cow and calf. July and August are 
objectionable months for heifers to calve in, 
owing to the heat which usually prevails, and 
the great tendency to inflammation after calv- 
ing. For this reason, I should let a 20 








only improves the :ondition of the animals, 


tion. At no age dies the shorthorn show to 
greater advantage tian from 18 months to 3 
years ; therefore it is sound policy to keep 
heifers in a fresh and blooring state, that the 
breeder may ensure a high price if he bas 
such stock to part from. Heifers can seldom 
be turned out to grass in the spring before 
the lst of May; itis not desirable to leave 
them out for the night until all fear of frost 


in the grass and hay, which the cow in milk 
or with young feeds upon, instinct steps in 
and prompts the cow to seek and chaw old 
bones for the hour together, to allay this im- 
perious craving of nature—Levi Werner 
in Country Gentleman. 


Qualities of Beef.—At the last interna- 
tional cattle show, in Paris, the judges on 
beef had specimens from each of the com- 
peting breeds brought to the table roasted. 
where they performed their agreeable labors 
in a very quiet and satisfactory manner. 
The result of their deliberations was as fol- 
lows : 

First quality to the West Highland Ox ; 
Second “ ae Devon Ox; 

Third * “s French Ox; 

Fourth “ * Shorthorn & Angus Ox; 
Fifth ef s Angus (Scotch) Ox; 
Sixth “ 6 French Ox; 

Seventh “ 3 Shorthorn (English) Ox; 
Eighth “ « French Ox. 

So much for the roasted. For soups and 
boiled beef, they gave the preference to the 
Shorthorn (English).—Maine Farmer. 

Sulphur for Stock.—The benefit derived 
by stock from the use of sulphur is not suffi- 
ciently well known. 

Most farmers are well aware that there are 


the ten plagues of Egypt), or ticks. 

To become free from any trouble or inju- 
ries from the attacks of these pests, we have 
only to put sulphur in the food or salt of 
stock so infested ; or mix a little in lard, and 
rub it on the small and young animals. A 
speedy cure may be depended upon. 

I think a teaspoonful two or three times a 
a week—four or five times a year—will gen- 
erally keep hogs and sheep entirely free from 
such vermin. 

The above article is more particularly ap- 
plicable to sheep and hogs. It has been said, 
and I believe, with some show of truth, that 
sulphur has another effect on sheep; that, 





is over, as much grass is checked and destroy- 
ed by stocking too arly. Heifers are gener- 
ally housed for the night by the lst of Octo- 
ber; but the weather must entirely guide the 
breeder in this mattr. In fine and mild sea- 





given plentifully at the beginning of warm 
weather, as above directed every other week, 
till shearing time, it opens the pores of the 
skin, curing cough, and whitening the wool; 
and, as evidence of which, look at the big, 


milk stand in the pans longer than one day 
is evidently a very great one in dairy econo~ 
my, two sets of pans being all that would be 
needed on the shelves at one time. 

Professor Stockhardt, the distinguished 
agriculturist of Tharand, repeated with ex- 
actness some of Major Gussander’s experi- 
ments, and came to the conclusion that the 
Major’s figures were a little too high, and 
sets forth that any elevation of temperature 
of the milk ubove 50° does not materially 
accelerate the rising of the cream, as yet it is 
indispensable to the formation of a sheet of 
cream free as far as possible from other ad- 
mixture, where it is convenient it is advisable. 
The cream formed at a temperature below 
50° is bulky and cheesey and the butter 


formed from it is of inferior quality.—Home- 
stead, 


Roads.—At first, with regard to the roads 
—much has been done to improve the roads 
in Hillsdale county, but still many of them 
are sadly deficient. I hardly know of a 
highway upon which a farmer can drive 
a team five miles at a fast trot without dan- 
ger of breaking his vehicle, to say nothing of 
his neck. Pray, what is the use of training 
fast trotters without good roads to drive 
them on? On how many of your roads can 
you draw fifty bushels of wheat to market ? 
You farmers living on farms remote from 
market, have you ever computed the exp: nse 
of taking your produce to market and how 
much might be saved by good roads ? 

I have done something as agept in selling 
real estate in this county, and I have always 
found that lands of the same quality sold 
more readily and for better prices, on good 
roads, than on poor. From my experience 
and observation, Iam justified in saying that 
lands and farms situated on good roads are 
worth and will sel! for one quarter more than 
those situated on poor roads. 

Those of you who live on poor roads loose 
more than you are aware in the sale of your 
productions. When thee is a demand for 
your vegetables, fruit, cattle, sheep, hay, oats, 
corn, &c., those who deal in such articles will 
go first out on the best roads to hunt them up. 

The mistake is, in a disposition to shirk 
the highway tax, to work as few hours each 
day as possible—to make oxen, carts, plows, 
scrapers, &c..each count aday. The remedy 
is, to make no charge for our utensils, to 
work as many hours faithfully as we do on 
our farms, and then if the roads are not 
good, make bees and do extra work enough 
to make them good. The saving in time 
and wear and tear of teams and wagons, will 
more than repay us for the extra work.— 
D. L. Pratt's Address at the Hillsdale Coun- 
ty Annual Exhibition.. 

Cattle in Hillsdale-—I think one of the 
great mistakes made by our Michigan farmers 
arises from selling their beef cattle at the 
ages of two or three. In order to derive the 
greatest profit, they should be kept till they 
are four or five, and be well stall fed before 
they are sold. In the reports of the beef 
cattle sold m the New York market, we sel- 
| aom, if ever, see a drove from Michigan. The 
droves mostly come from Ohio, Keutucky, 
| Indiana, Illinvis and some other western 
| States. Our average two year olds bring 
about $12, and three year olds about $16. 
Now if New York farmers can buy them, 
and feed them corn at the price corn brings 





certain seasons in the year when animals of|in the State of New York, and make money 
every description on the farm—from the | at the business, certainly our Michigan 
finest colt to the poorest calf — become | farmers can make more money to fatten them 
afflicted with (in plain English) lice, (one of! at home where corn is cheaper. 


Frederick Fowler, of Reading, has upon 
| the fair ground ten fat three year old steers, 
| which have been fed not to exceed $5 worth 
of grain each, Their average weight is 1,530 
|pounds.. They have been kept on grass since 
ithe 5th of May last. One year ago last 
| August, when but two past, he was offered 
| $50 a head for them. He says that he in- 
| tends to give them all the meal they will eat 
| the coming winter, and he thinks they will 
| weigh by next spring over $1,800 lbs. each, 
and that he will get $100 a head for them, 
or $1,000 for the lot. They have gained 
| 254 Ibs each in the last five months, on grass 
‘alone. Now it don’t take a large farm to 
i raise and fatten ten four year old steers ; and 
‘if they bring $75 a head, it is the best busi- 

ness a farmer with a grass farm can do-——cer- 
tainly better than selling ordinary two year 
| olds for $12, and three year olds for $16 or 


sons, stock may renain in the fields until No- | show-white sheep on the mountains of Vir- even $20. Besides there is something beau- 


vember, whereas hetvy rains in the month of | 
September may renler it necessary to house | 
your stock before Nichaelmas day. The au- | 


tumn of 1857 was remarkable for mild and ration of Cream.—In general the opinion of | the fair ground, 


dry weather, and for the great abundance of | 
grass, enabling the breeder to let his choicest | 
animals remain in tle pasture day and night | 
(with the exception of two or three days) un- 
til the last day of tle year. Insuch a season, 
which we may not again witness for many 
years, I should prefer leaving the cattle in the 
fields to keeping them in the best-arranged 
yards, as there is no food equal to grass for 
breeding cattle, and -hey should have it when- 
ever it is to be obtaned. When the grass is 
deficient in quality or quantity, the stock can 
have a little hay or inseed cake given them 
in the yards or fields ; but 1 would on no ac- 
count deprive them »f exercise in fine weath- 
er, let the time of year be what it may. 





Ta Dr. J. R. Words, of Albermarle County, 
Virginia, has lately imported a magnificent Cleve- 
land bay horse, named‘ Napier,” which has taken 
several prizes at the annual exhibition in Great 
Britain, 

fae Robert Harlanof Cincinnati has purchas- 
ed a three year old filly named Deschiles by 
Glencoe, out of Brown Kitty, by Birmingham, and 
a two year old filly naned Cincinnati, by Star Da- 
vis out of Theatress, by Muckleform, both to be ta- 
ken to England next ssason for trial on the Eng- 
lish turf. 

Jax We learn that Mr, Henry Warner of Dex- 
ter, has recently purchased ef the Messrs. Fulling- 
ton of Ohio, two heifers of their choicest import- 
ed Shorthorns. The Messrs Fullington brought 





over their stock last year as the Darby Plains Co. 


ginia, in the vicinity of the sulphur springs. 
—Ohio Farmer. 


What Temperature is Best for the Sepa- 


practical people is we thiok in favor of that 
at which the milk will longest remain liquid 
—in summer, as cool as practicable—in win- 
ter above freezing. Doubtless the largest 
quantity of cream (such as it may be) will 
be obtained by letting the milk stand as long 
as possible, skimming it after it has become 
thoroughly curdled. 

The quantity of the cream is poorer the 
longer it is rising, and the temperature of 
the milk has much to do with the time it takes 
to rise. 

Many years since a Swedish officer, Major 
Gussander made an extensive series of expe- 
riments, invented some improved apparatus 
and published repeatedly his results. His 
apparatus came into quite extensive use, and 
was imi'ated in Germany and England. He 
considers a temperature from 60° to 75° 
the best, and keeps the milk at this tempera- 
ture, removing the cream at the end of 22 to 
24 hours. Cream rising at this temperature 
forms a compact sheet easily and perfectly 
removed, containing very little of other in- 
gredients, churning very easily and yielding 
but very little buttermilk. Milk from which 
the cream is thus removed and which has 
been kept at a temperature of 60° for 24 
hours is not sour, and for many of the uses 
of milk, is as good as ever, as is very well 





| tiful in a drove of fine fat cattle. Fowler's 
\lot ure a fine sight to look: at. They have 
| been admired by all who have seen them on 
We ought to see more like 
them. Nothing makes a country look more 
rich and flourishing than flne herds of fat 
| cattle grazing in green pastures. It shows 
| that the country is capable of raising a sur- 
| plus ior exportation. 

| And here I will say a word or two about 
| blooded cattle. There is one four year old 
| Native in Fowler’s lot. The others are a 
part Durham. Six of the three year olds 
are heavier than the four year old, This 
shows what improved blood will do in rais- 
ing beet. 

At the last State fair, I saw a Durham bull, 
two last spring, said to weigh 2,000. Another 
five year old weighed 2,300. But I would 
not advise you to introduce Durhanss till you 
are provided with rich native pastures and 
warm stables and yards. That is, till you 
have converted your swamps into meadows, 
and your timber and stone into warn stables. 
Blooded cattle will not flourish on oak grubs 
in summer, nor beside straw stalks in winter. 
—D. L. Pratt's Hillsdale Address. 

{3 A portion of the Lord’s family live usually 
in the shade; they are like those sweet flowers, 
which bloom nowhere so well as in the darkest 
and thickest glades of the forest. 


(> For everyting you buy or sell, let or hire, 
make an exact bargain at first: and be not put off 
to an hereafter by one that says to you, “we shall 
not disagree about trifles.” ; 








known. The advantage of thus letting no 
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JZ. L. Hurp & Co., Detroit,...... Shipping and Produce. 
Deacon & PEvERSN, Phila.,....Saturday Evening Post. 
E. M. Derorest, Ann Arbor, ...Bull Independence. 

8. W. Dexter, Dexter,.......-- Shorthorns for sale. 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


XZ Y—J. J. Thomas, of Union Springs, Cayuga Co., N. 
Y., states that he can furnish a subsoil plow for $10 that | 
will perform all you want. 

T7—Your excellent article is filed for insertion. 

J. C. H—Filed for second number. 

J. F—We have no travelling agents for the weekly.— 








bility. When we receive the money we send the paper. | 
Its receipt by mail will be sure nouice that the sub- | 
scription is received. We have forwarded you pro-| 
spoctuses and sample numbers. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 1, 1859. 
Pessina shone Soran 


THE FIRST NUMBER 

Of the WeEkLy MicnicaNn Farmer is be | 
fore you. We want you to examiue it, to 
scrutinize it, and if you approve of its design 
and aim, to give it the benefit of your best 
efforts to extend its circulation. We know 
well it is not perfect, but we know also that | 
it will compare favorably in appearance and | 
in contents with any journal of the kind now 
issued from the press. In this number, we 
can only foreshadow what our designs are, 
but it will be seen that the several depart- 
ments of the Farm, the Garpen, and the 
Hovsenotn, approach to what we promised 
in t e prospectus. 

The article on the Agricultural College will | 
be followed by others, and we hope to be) 
able to visit the institution at an early day, | 
and report its actual progress, with impartial | 
and unprejudiced pen. We believe in the | 
utility of the college, and in its ultimate suc- 
cess. Neither must be hazarded because | 
some mistakes have been made in clearing | 
the ground to lay the foundation of so vast 
an edifice. 

The article on the geology of the State, by 
the accomplished professor of Geology and 
Natural History at the University, will be 
read with interest at this time, when the 
mineral wealth of the lower peninsula is the 
subject of much inquiry, and when memorials 
are being circulated to present to the Legis- 
lature, asking that the geological survey of 
the State may be resumed. Professor WIN- 
CHELL will follow this article with others, from 
time to time, as his occupations will permit. 
He has recently, at the request of the 
Teachers’ Association, undertaken the con- 
duct of the “Journal of Education,” and be- 
come its editor, in which enterprise we hope 
he will be sustained by all who have the pro- 
gress of our school system at heart. 











Wool of a Saxon sheep magnifieds 
(Both wools drawn to the same scale.) 

Our sheep breeders and wool growing 
friends will perceive that we are preparing to 
attend to their interests, and as a slight indi- 
cation of the design of our work, we here 
present them with two specimens of the illus- 
trations which will accompany our wool arti- 
cles ; the one is the wool of a Leicester 
buck and the other of a Saxon. Both have 
been viewed through the same miscroscope 
and with the same magnifying power, and are 
drawn to scale. These beautiful preparations 
Yhave been made by Dr. Goapsy, for the 
Micnican Farmer, at a very great outlay of 
of labor and skill, and have been drawn and 
engraved for us by H. E. Downer, the ac- 
complished young artist, whose excellent work 
is now known all over the United States. 

In the preparation of the Horticultural 
Calendar we have been assisted by the practi- 


cal experience of Mr. Wm. Anair, the skil-| his exertions in placing it on a firm basis. — |“ Farmers Companion,” which will be noticed 


ful nurseryman and florist. 


also makes his mark on the fruits of the State | quently became the publisher of the « ¢ 


and the State Society, and whilst we heartily | 
sympathize with him in lamenting the suffer- | 
ings of the finny tribes at the late State ex-| 
hibition, the blame of failure should be laid | 


‘on theinability of the water works to furnish | terprise, and early in 1845 engaged Henry 


a full supply of the necessary liquid element. 
We think our friend Ciarx, who supplied | 


‘this fine exhibition of the products of the, ume, March 15th 1845, they sold out their 
Those who get up clubs collect on their own responst- | lake, will have a good hearty laugh at the | interest in the “Farmer” to Mr. Hurlbut, 
nese who ge slubs collec : 


idea of a four feet sturgeon figuring in a} 


| 
glass case. Had there been time it would | 


| probably have approached the beautiful con- | The third volume commenced, under the 


ception which our friend Lyoy’s fancy had | 
prefignred. | 

Foreign Agricultural Literature, it will be | 
seen, has a page devoted to it, which it is our | 
design to render as instructive as possible | 

In the Hovsrnonp, we think our readers | 
will find much that is interesting and useful. | 
The beautiful “ Song for the New Years Eve” | 


is from the pen of our associate, and the i that the fourth volume opened with an edi-/ and reliable character, and are fully up with 
sketch, entitled “ Reforming the Wolverines,” tion of about 4000 copies in April, 1846 Mr. | the times. 


is from the same source ; its scenes are taken | 


from an actual experienoe in the ear'y settle- | partner in its publication until the close of| which also terminates the first series. 


tlement of Kalamazoo, and many of the par- | 
ties spoken of are still residents, and will re- | 
collect the chief character. 


The Markets are intended for the informa- | have “ plenty of blanks, and it is but the la- |Mitcu Cows anp Dair 


tion and instruction of the agricultural com-| 
munity, rather than for any other class. | 

To keep up and sustain such a paper as 
this, we must rely on the agricu'tural com- | 
munity for a large subscription list. We) 
have long been urged ta make the MICHIGAN | 


put both hands to the plough, with us there | 
is no looking back ; but our friends must re- | 
member that without the team is cared for, | 
the best of ploughs will not make the broad, | 
deep, regular, furrows which should be point- | 
ed out with pride as those of our Micui¢an 
FARMER ! 


a 


History of the Agricultural Press of| 
Michigan. 


BY J. L. TAPPAN, LIBRARIAN, MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 


Michigan, of which I can find any trace, 
was founded by Josiah Snow at Detroit un- 
der the title of “The Western Farmer.” As 
I have not as yet been able to procure a set 
of this to refer to, I can give but little infor 
mation respecting it. Mr. Snow, it appears, 
left its management in 1841, and there was a 
frequent change of proprietors afterwards, 
who issued it somewhat irregularly, much to 
the dissatisfaction of the agricultural com- 


“bargained away” by its last conductor, Wm. 
Harsha, to D D. T. Moore, previously con- 
nected with the “State Gazette,” who remo- 
ved it to Jackson, and transformed it into a 
new paper, which was called “The Michigan 
Farmer and Western Agriculturalist.” Judg- 
ing from the tone of Mr. Harsha’s valedicto- 
ry, where he hopes that Mr. Moore may be 
“more successful” than himself in making 
the publication a profitable one, the “ Wes- 
tern Farmer” could not have had a very wide 
circulation. 

On the 15th of February, 1843, Mr, Moore 
commenced the publication of the “ Michigan 


many discouraging circumstances, with an 
edition of 2,500 copies of the first number. 
It was thereafter issued semi-monthly, each 
number containing eight quarto pages only, at 
$1,00 per annum. The first number contains 
an urgent appeal for the establishment of an 
“ Aoricultural Ware-House, of which Michi- 
gan was wholly destitute at that time, so that 
the farmers were obliged to send “several 


they needed. The “Farmer” encountered 

















ergy and perseverance of its editor kept it in 
| existence. 
| however, throughout the State, and at the 
commencement of the second volume, Feb. 
15th, 1844, it was permanently established. 
In such high estimation was it held, that the 
State Senate ordered one copy to be sent du- 
ring its session that year to each of its mem- 
bers and officers, an example worthy of imi- 
tation. The first “Bill for the encourage- 
ment of Agriculture” in this State was passed 
at this same session. 


red that more attention was paid to the cul- 
ture of gardens and orchards. In this vol- 
ume the celebrated “ Michigan 
Plough,” invented by Aaron Smith of Bir- 
mingham, was first noticed. It also contains 
the first and last Black List of delinquent 
subscribers who stopped their paper without 
paying up. 

On the Ist of Nov. 1844, Mr. Moore trans- 
ferred the “Farmer,” in consequence of im- 
paired health, to Messrs. W. F. Storey and 
R. 8. Cheney, one an experienced publisher 
and the other a practical farmer. Mr. Moore 
relinquished his charge with “many painful 





emotions,” and is entitled to great credit for 


hundred miles” to obtain such implements as | 
“tempestuous weather” at first, but the en-) 


Its patronage rapidly increased, | 


Subsoil | 





see Farmer, 
the “ Rural New Yorker.” | 

Messrs. Storey and Cheney continued the | 
publication of the * Farmer’ 


Hurlbut, a practical and theoretical farmer, | 
as editor. 


although it was printed at their office until) authoress, took charge of “The Houschold’ 


its removal to Detroit in 1847. 


simple title of “ Michigan Farmer,” in April, 
1845. It was changed to an octavo monthly 
of 16 pages at 50 centsa year. The late 
Prof Chas. Fox now first appears as a cor- 
respondent of the “ Farmer” here are al- 
so communications from Bela Hubbard, S. 
B. Noble, and other weil known names. The 
subscription list continued to increase, so 





U. G. Woodhull was associated as a business 


the year. The Editors beg their subscribers | 

: | 
“not to feel delicate” about putting them to | 
the trouble of making out recempts, us they | 


bor of a moment—a pleasant kind of labor | 
too.” There is a letter from Hon. A. Y.| 
Moore in this volume respectiig a Harvest- | 
ing Machine, ete | 


On the 20th of March, 1847, the “ Farmer” | work that will be found exremely useful to 
was removed to Detroit, where Mr. Hurlbut | breeders of milk cattle. It :omprises chap- 
Farmer a weekly journal, and we have now | was joined in the publication of the fifth vol- |ters treating of the breeds, breeding and 


ume with A. S. Williams, the proprietor of 
the “Daily Advertiser.” Mr. J. C. Holmes 
is a frequent contributor to this volume.— 
Twelve numbers were issued in nine months, 
and volume fifth closed with the year. In 
No. 11, Mr. Hurlbut announces the transfer 
of the “ Farmer,” in consequence of * a per- 
sonal misfortune,” to Warren Isham, favora- 
bly known as an Editor, who assumed its 
charge with the last number. 

On and after. January Ist, 1848, Mr. Isham 
issued the “ Farmer” semi-monthly again.— 


The first agricultural paper published in | In the second number of the sixth volume 


he informs his readers that he intends to 
“traverse the State,”and find out what sort 
of farmers there are in Michigan. Also, that 
he intends, “by hook or by crook, to have an 
agricultural ware-house and seed store got 
up in Detroit,” which was established by F. 
F. Parker & Brother in June following. The 
Detroit Wool Depot was also opened in 
March by fardiey Ives. The Superintendent 
'of Public Instruction that year recommended 


ee panne aR ore 
munity. At the close of 1842, it was finally | that every District School and Township Li 


brary should be supplied with bound volumes 
of the “ Farmer” for 1846 and 1847. There 
are communications in volume sixth from 
Chas. Betts, Hon. J. Shearer, Judge With- 
erell, and many others. It also contains ad- 
dresses delivered before the Detroit Horticul- 
tural Society by J. C. Holmes, Rev. Dr. Duf- 
|field, and the Editor. In November, 1848, 
| Mr. Isham began his proposed tour through 
| the State, lecturing on “ Chemistry as applied 
‘to Agriculture” in different places, and visi- 
| ting many prominent farmers 

| The seventh volume of the “Farmer” was 
| published simultaneously a: Niles and De- 





‘ticultural Editor. 
|“ Farmer” were now highly encouraging, and 
‘owing to its influence, agricultural societies 
| were formed in many counties. On the 17th 
‘of March, 1849, the State Agricultural Socic- 
‘ty was organized. In April Mr. Isham was 
off again, and, in his “ Notes by the Way,” 
'we have interesting descriptions of many of 
‘the best farms in the State. 


|S. Gibbons and others with the Editor, which 
'was also taken up iy the “Albany Cultiva- 
| tor.” 

| The eighth volume began on the 1st of 
| January 1848, and the “ Michigan Farmer” 
has been issued monthly ever since. Mr. 
\Isham continued his “ Notes” until he had 
explored a considerable portion of the State. 
He then sailed for Europe in May, 1851, leav- 
ing the “ Farmer” in charge of Messrs. Betts 
| and Fox, which was edited with great ability 
| by these gentlemen, and enriched by the for. 
eign correspondece of the Editor. Among 
,its contributors such names are found as Jus- 


| . . 
The second volume was issued under th: | tus Gage, J. D. Pierce, Linus Cone, R. E. 
title of the “Michigan Farmer and Western | Trowbridge, Geo. Clark, and M. Freeman. 
Horticulturist,” from which it may be word 


Mr. Isham returned in September 1852, 
and conducted the “Farmer” until April 
11853, when it was purchased by Messrs. R. 
F. Johnstone and W.S. Duncklee. Mr. §, 
|B. Noble had already become the Horticultu- 
|ral Editor at the beginning ot the year, Mr. 
Holmes having withdrawn from that post.— 
The Journal of the N. Y. State Agricultural 
Society congratulated the farmers of Michi- 
gan on the accession of Mr. Johnstone to 
the editorial chair of the “Michigan Far- 
mer.” Mr. Isham continued to be the corres- 
ponding Editor until the close of the twelfth 
volume. 

In September 1854, owing to the lamented 
decease of its senior editor, Prof, Fox, the 





| hereafter, was consolidated with the “ Michi- 
Jene- | gan Farmer.” Messrs. Betts and Noble be- 
’ and is now the popular editor of | came Associate Editors, and Mr. J. C. Holmes 
resumed the Horticultural chair. 


"with much en-| ber 1855, Mr. Holmes was obliged to with- 
| draw from the “Farmer” again, owing to his 
| duties as Secretary of the State Agricultural 
At the close of the second vol-| Society, and Mr. Betts became connected 
|with the “Prairie Farmer,” published at 
Chicago. Mrs. L. B. Adams, the well known 


| 


At the close of the 14th volume, Decem- 


department, over which she still presides to 
the great satisfaction of the “ Farmer's grow- 
ing family.” Mr Noble withdrew, I believe, 
at the close of 1856, and Mr. Johnstone has 
been the sole editor ever since. It is hardly 
necessary to observe that the “ Michigan Far- 
mer” has greatly increased both in circula- 
tion and value in his hands. It is printed 
much better than formerly, and abounds in 
illustrations. The articles are of a practical 


The sixteenth volume closes with 1858, 


( To be Continued. ) 


wee New ‘Books. 





¥ Farmina: By ©. L. 
Flint, Secretary to the Massichusetts State Board 


of Agriculture. Published ty A. O, Moore, New 
York. 


The author of this volume has compiled a 


management, in health and diiease, of dairy 
and other stock, the selection of milk cows, 
the cultivation of the grasses and plants prin- 
cipally used for forage, the production of 
milk, bu'ter and cheese. Accompanying 
these are also translations of tle best and 
latest edition of Guenon’s method of judg- 
ing and selecting milch cows, andof a por- 
tion of the German treatise of Eliebrock on 
the dairy husbandry of Holland, ‘ogether 
with Horsfall’s excellent English @say on 
the treatment of dairy cows. We hive not 
yet had time to do more than glancc at its 
contents, but we find much in it that ig ex- 
cellent and will be found available by allwho 
have dairies. The work is printed in hind- 
some style, and the only fault to be found is 
that so good v work is disfigured by old 
wood cuts representing the several breeds, 
which h-ve been used time out of mind, and 
are really incorrect. Such a work should 
have portraits of real avimals, each of which 
would have been a fair representative of the 
stock intended to be delineated. The Oakes 
cow is said to be fairly represented—perhaps 
she is, but we think the skiil of the artist who 
‘made the original sketch is much the most 
fairly exhibited in her portrait. 








Literary Announcements. 





Farmer and Western Agriculturist,” under | troit, and Mr. J. C. Holmes became the Hor- | agogica’ topics, representative extracts from con- 
. The prospects of the | temporary journals, reviews of leading works in 


In No. 14a) 
“chess” controversy was commenced by J. | 


Jas With the volume that commences with 
January, the Michigan Journal of Education pas- 
{ses into the charge of Professor WINCHELL, of 
|the University, this will unquestionably give it 
much increased interest as the organ of the State 
| Tenchons Association, and also of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, In the Prospec- 
| tus we find the following statement of its design: 
| The scope of the Journal for the ensuing year 
will embrace original articles on general and ped- 


science and education, official interpretation of 
the school law of Michigan, editorial miscellany 
and general educational news. The Journal will 
be the organ, as heretofore, of the State Teachers’ 
Association, and of the Department of Public In- 
struction. The Superintendent of this depart- 
ment has also promised some important literary 
a 


id. 

Considerable additional expense will be incur- 
red in improving the literary character and exter- 
nal appearance of the Journal, and the Executive 
Board confidently expect the educators and citi- 
zens of the State to bestow a practical sanction up- 
on their renewed efforts and their increased ad 
ventures. 


The subscription price of the Journal will be 
one dollar per year strictly in advance—all sub- 
scriptions to begin with the January number.” 

fa2~ We have received the first number af the 
Virginia Farm Journal, a weekly agricultural pa- 
per published at Richmond, by M.S. Crockett.— 
Virginia is progressing. 

> We call attention to the advertisement of 
Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, who furnishes 
the choicest and greatest amount of literary, sci- 
entific and political criticism, in their reprints 
that can be got for the same amount of money — 
| No literary or professional man can afford to be 
| without some one of these reviews. 

I Mr. E. M. Deforest, of Geddesburgh, about 
four miles from Ann Arbor, on the 15th of Decem- 











ber brought from Livingston county, New York, a 
fine Shorthorn two-year old bull named “ Inde- | 
pendence.” This bull is a very promising animal, | 
He is a deep red, with some white on the belly 
and aspot on the loin; his muzzle is very fine, 
head well shaped, eye rather small but mild, horns 
very fine, but rather flaring. Shoulder not high, 
crop fair, chest moderate, but good, back straight, 
loin very broad, flank deep, buttock rather short, 
but coming down to the hock very full, very low 
and full in front and rear. The limbs well made, 
and in good proportion. He has great length and 
depth of body for a two year old, and in handling 
quality is very good, with a rich orange color 
round the eye and ear, anda very clean nose. His 
pedigree is good, and we are pleased to note that 
the Ann Arbor farmers have got so good an ani- 
ma! located amongst them, Mr. Deforest offers 
his services to them as will be noted by his adver- 





tisement, 














The Iron Masters of Pennsylvania‘ haye asked fora 
change in the duties on iron. 


Senor Ros d’Olono has been appointed Captain General 
of Cuba in place of General Concha. 


Mr. Clingman having pretented a resolution to abro- 
gate the Clayton-Bulwer treaty with Great Britain, 
moved to take it from the table, but was negatived. 

A Mr. Davis has been chosen as a delegate to Congress 
from Western Kansas, for the purpose of urging the for- 
mation of a new territory to include the gold mining 
region, 

Reports have been prevalent in New York and Wash- 
ipgton that Spain had declared war against Mexico, The 
Spanish minister at Washington had not received any in- 
telligence of such declaration on the 15th. 

The admission of Oregon is a subject of discussion 
many members being opposed to her admission without 
she has a population equivalent to the number requisite 
by law for the election of one member of Congress. 

Lord Napier, the present British ambassador, is re-cal- 
led, and is to sent to the court of Holland. His succes, 
sor is to be Lord Lyons, the son of that admiral Lyons 
who had command of the British fleet in the Black Sea 
during the Russian war. 


In the U.S. Senate on the 18th December, Mr. Stuart 
gave notice that at an early day he would ask for the con- 
sideration of the bill of the last session donating lands to 
to the several States and Territories for the establishment 
of agricultural colleges. 

There are various Movements in the House, having in 
view an alteration of the tariff, but as yet nothing has 
been done. The views of the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury differ on the subject—the Presi- 
dent recommending specific duties in some cases, the 
Secretary sustains advalorem, 

The impeachment of Judge Watrous for malfeasance and 
corrupt conduct in office, has taken up a large portion of 
the time of the House of Representatives, since they 
met. It seems to be settled that a bill of impeachment 
can not be made out. It was affirmed that this is the 
first attempt to impeach a federal office for corruption 
since the formation of the Government. 

The Russian government has decreed that twenty 
military schools shall be established for teaching survey 
ng, topographing engraving, gymnastics, &c.; also that 
the sons of poor nobles and functionartes shall be educa- 
ted in tnem gratuitously, subject to the condition of 
their undertaking to serve the State gratuitously fora 
certain number of years. The number of pupils in each 
of the schools is to be about 800. 

The sailing of the _fillibusters from Mobile, and the 
watchfulness of the British squadron to prevent them 
from landing, have occasioned much excitement and un- 
easiness at Washington. The boarding of an American 
steamer by the officers of Her British Ma’esty’s ship 
Valorous, in search of fillibusters, has re-opened the 
question of right of search, and a number of excitable 
reporters seem to think there is more danger of a rup- 
ture between the two countries than there ever has 
been. 

By the last steamer a report has reached Washington 
that a combined French and English naval foree, of con- 
siderable strength, had sailed for Nicarangua for the pur- 
pose of protecting that weak government from the 
lrruption of General Walker and his partizans. These 
reports of a disturbance of the peaceful relations between 
the two countries, have grown to be almost epidemic 3 
and a regular part of the business of the New York press 
is to get them up and then put them down. We believe 
that those who have charge of the government will take 
care that neither its honor nor its interests will suffer, 
and that when they do, we shall have something more 
reliable than mere reports, Till then we may as well re- 
main quiet, and let the war rumors go for what they are 
worth—that is the price of a New York daily. 


News Items. 








te Rev. J. 8S. Hoyt has been installed as pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Port Huron. 


ee" The city of St. Joseph, Mo., with 10,000 inhabi- 
tants, has not one public school or any place to hold one. 
The Ann Arbor Nevws claims that J. W. Maynard 
as the “oldest settler in Washtenaw county. 
(*" George Mormon, of Ypsilanti, has trapped four 
fine otters on the Huron, a few miles from that place. 
The contractors of the Flint and Pere Marquette 
Railroad are advertising for laborers, 
(Nearly $215 have been sent from Ann Arbor as 
avontribution to the Mount Vernon fund. 


GerThe Hon. Chas. Sumner has been counseled by 
hisphysicians not to return to the United States at pre- 
sent, his health not being restored. 

In Adrian benevolent citizens raised, by subscrip- 
tion enough to clothe some of the destitute children who 
could not attend school, and a number are now attending, 

(#° Hon. Henry Barnard, late Superintendent of 
Putlic Instruction in Connecticut, has been elected 
Chancellor of the University of Wisconsin, 

Kerosenr.—Large works are now being built at Cum- 
berhnd for the patpene of making Kerosene oil out of 
Cumberland coal. 


7” The old flat rail upon the Three Rivers branch 
of the M.S. Railroad is to be taken up and the T rail 
subsituted, 

we In Scotland, a piece of waste land was planted 
withsycamore trees, and at the end of sixty years the 
werecut and sold for a sum which paid seventy dollars 
the atre per anum during the whole of that period. 

Dow, Jr., says that the reason that man was made 
after every thing else, was that if he had been created 
first he would have annoyed the Almighty with endless 
suggestions of improvement. 

te" The Queen of England has sent Capt. Hudson a 
gold box and medal because he commanded the U. 8, 
war ship Niagara which assisted in laying the Atlantic 
Cable. With the consent of Congress he will accept it. 

a> The dead trees in Independence Square, Phila 
delphia, have been removed, and among the trees substi- 
tuted is the Washington Giganti, the great California 
tree, which in its native States grows 300 or 400 feet high. 

{> The British naval steamer Supply recently took 
on board forty-five cases of Punic and Mosaie tablets, at 
Tunis, excavated from the ruins of Carthage, and one 
signed to the British Museum. 

¢®@ Sausage lotteries are now a fashionable amuse- 
ment at Leavenworth, Kansas. One hundred sausages 
ove pas up to be drawn, five of which contain a gold dol- 
ar each, 

(#@~ The work of completing the Great Eastern steam- 
ship has been resumed, and it is thought she will be 
realy for sea by next midsummer, Her first trips will 
be between London and Portland, 


t# Great alarm has been felt for the safety of the 
steamer Indian Empire‘ which started on her passage 
fron Halifax to Colwar last November. She has arrived 
after a suffering severely in a great hurricane. 

G27" On the 17th of November, the 800th anniversary 
of the accession of Queen Elizabeth to the throne of 
England was celebrated in a number of the churches in 
Loadon, 


The Burns Centenary of London is to be held at 
the great Crystal Palace. The company have offered a 
prize of $250 for a poem in English, the Scotch dialect ex- 
cluded, 

Macomps County Banx.—Mr, H. C. Kibbee, the Re- 
ceiver of this Bank, gives notice to all persons holding 
its bills, or possessing other liabilities of the Bank, to 
present them to him on or before January 25th, 1859. 

STEWARD OF THE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE.—The State 
Board of Education have appointed Silas A. Lane, late 
Steward of the Leoni Seminary, Steward of the Agricul- 
tural College. ‘The salary is reduced from $1,000 to $600, 

ProGress.—It is stated that full religious liberty has 
been granted to dissenters in Denmark. No restraint, 
hindrance, or interference from government is now felt 
or feared, 

(@~ The Rey. George Whitfield said of the peo- 
ple of Connecticut: “On Sunday evenings they look 
sour and sad, and on the Sabbath they appear to have 
lost their dearest friends, and are almost speechless, and 
walk softly.” 

Pears Six Dontars per Dozen.—Angouleme pears 
have sold in the Boston market at this rate this season. 
This magnificent pear is very scarce this year, many 
growers, who usually have a large quantity, not having a 
single fruit. 

( The Canadian News has undoubted authority for 
saying, that although her Majesty finds it irnpossible for 
her and the Prince Consort to pay a visit to Canada, @ 
short interval only will elapse before one of the young 
Princes will make that province a visit. 

Arrangements are being made to commence 
washing for Semone in Georgia. Two localities have 
been found where the true matrix, with all its accompa 
nying minerals, are found in abundance ; and in the ups 
per section, Hall and other counties, several have been 
found of the finest quality. 

A Vienna letter states that considerable alarm 
lias been caused in the commercial world b the discov- 
ery that notes on she nok of Vieump a s Serine ooh 

e been reproduced, by means ’ 
— saan that it is very difficult to detect the false 
from the true. 
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The Honsehola. 


« She looketh well to the ways of her household, and 
eateth not the bread of idleness.” —PROVERBS, 
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A SONG FOR NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


BY MRS. L. B. ADAMS. 
Away with thonghts of pall and bier, 
And cypress bough and funeral tear, 
And wailings for the dying year. 
Our household fires shall burn to-night 
With warmer glow, while children bright 
Dance round us in the rosy light. 


Life was not given for tears and groans, 
The godlike gift of speech for moans, 
Or faces made for churchyard stones. 
Hang the green holly on your walls, 
And let the children’s laughing calls 
Re-echo through the lighted halls. 


Those who have killed the year may weep, 
And low in dust and ashes creep, 

With wild laments and anguish deep; 

But we who loved him best while here, 
Can bid him go with festal cheer, 

And lights and garlands round his bier. 


He came to us a helpless child 

Amid the snows of winter wild— 

Our hearths with blazing logs we piled, 
We gave him shelter from the storm. 
And closely wrapped his shivering form 
In softest wools and ermine warm. 


We fed him from our garden store— 
The richest fruits our orchards bore, 
And nuts from many a foreign shore. 
Our corn and wine his strength supplied, 
Till, grown to boyhood by our side, 

We gloried in his youthful pride. 


We gave him flocks and fertile lands, 
We bowed our heads to his commands, 
And tilled his fields with willing hands. 
When lo, to crown his manhood’s morn, 
The ripening wheat and tasseled corn 
Were of our loving labor born. 


Through all the summer’s noontide heat, 
We toiled amid the clover sweet 

And piled its fragrance at his feet. 

We reaped his fields of waving grain, 
Then plowed o’er all the vale and plain 
And sowed the hopeful seed again. 


And when the autumn’s withered leaves 
Fell rustling round our household eaves 
We gathered in his golden sheaves; 

We bound his furrowed brow with maize, 
And honored his declining days 

With jubilees of grateful praise. 


Tiis work is done; his Harvest home 

Is gathered where no blight can come; 
And his sealed lips are sweetly dumb 
From the full perfectness of bliss, 

The rapture-trance that ever is 

Just where the Heavenly life meets this, 


We want for him no death bell slow, 
No sable plumes and hearse of woe, 
With mourners wailing as they go. 
But bring in place of tolling knells, 
The music of your merry bells, 

And cheerful songs for sad farewells, 


Hang the green holly on the walls, 

Let social mirth and music calls 

Ring through your festal-lighted halls. 
Life from the Old Year’s death is born— 
Let bright’ning hopes with smiles adorn 
The breaking of the New Year's Morn. 





TO OUR READERS. 


Nearly six years ago our connection vith 
the Farmer commenced as a monthly con‘rib- 
utor to its pages. Afterwards we becama 
more closely associated with its interests as 
assistant in the office, then editor of the House- 
hold Department and one of the proprietors, 
and, lastly, have added to other duties that 
of traveling collector of its delinquent sub- 
scriptions. 

Every one knows how public opinion has 
changed within the past few years in regard to 
the propriety of women being in uny business 
outside the kitchen, the parlor and the school- 
room. A step beyond these narrow confines 
was once laoked upon as a deviation from the 
eourse of nature, a violation of womanly pro- 
priety, and an assumption of masculine rights 
and privileges not to be tolerated. The 
ehange that has gradually come about, has 
been wrought partly by the necessities which 
have driven women from the overcrowded 
kitchens and schools to seek for other means 
of living, and partly by the aid of noble 
hearted men who have made room for their 
sisters in the broad path of life beside them. 
We do not mean those wide-mouthed brawl- 
ers, miscalled women’s rights men and women, 
who have gone about the world making them- 
selves ridiculous and bringing disgrace on a 
cause which merits the holiest sympathy, ani 
ealls for action tempered with the calmest 
judgment, yet most untiring energy and pa- 
tience. There are many whose names have 
never been published as defenders of woman’s 
rights, and whose voices are never heard in 
public conventions, who have yet done moro 
than all the mass conventions and the noisiest 
spezch makers can accomplish towards help. 
iag woman to her true position in the social 
world. They are the men who, from their 
own good sense, admit of a woman's right to 
earn her living, if she wishes to, and can, in 

any way best adapted to her nature and pow- 
ers; they give hora place, quietly remove 
obstacles too great for her strength, and then, 
very judiciously, let her do the work she has 
set about. If there were more such men, and 
if women were earlier taught that they could 
work with other tools than the needle, the spel- 
ling book, or theutensils of the kitchen, there 
would not be half so many helpless ones in 


the world. Of course we do not refer to 
those who have homes, husbands and chil- 
dren, for they are never ata loss for either 
work or tools, but to that class, and it num- 
bers thousands, who have lived through the 
carly part of their lives only to be taken care 
of, and then, finding their support suddenly 
taken away, are driven to their wits’ end, and 
cometimes to end their own existence, before 
they learn, what should have been one of life’s 
first lessons, to take care of themselves. 

With the idea of feminine dependence fast 
ground into our nature, it has been with the 
utmost diffidence and distrust in our own 
powers that we have occupied the various 
positions above named in relation to the 
Micuican Farmer; but, in the performance of 
the duties of collector, we have learned two 
things which all the others failed to teach us; 
first, that those who help themselves are soon- 
est helped, and second, that women have far 
less faith and confidence in themselves than 
men have for them. While trying to mask 
our inward fear and trembling with a brave 
business look as we presented our little ac- 
count to some wealthy farmer, we have been 
met with a cordial grasp of the hand, and ex- 
clamations like the following ; 

“I’m very sorry to put you to the trouble 
of coming for this trifle, but am proud to see 
that women are learning to do this kind of 
work. They would make the best business 
men in the world if they would only believe 
it themselves, and try.” 

“We backwoeds folks are sometimes slow 
about giving people their rights,” says anoth- 
er; “but they are always pretty sure to get 
’em when they ask for ’em, and that’s what no 
man or woman should be afraid or ashamed 
to do.” 

The confidence given by these and similar 
remarks, hasinspired us with new courage on 
entering the broader field which our Weekly 
opens before us; yet we shall make no prom- 
ises in regard to our department of the paper, 
farther than to say that no effort shall be 
wanting on our part to make it all that the 
Editor m his‘ prospectus has promised it 
should be. But, to accomplish what is pro- 
posed, ¥e need the co-operation and assistance 
of the ladies of our own State. When our 
limits/ were narrowed down to a page or two 
of the old monthly, we could not urge our 
friexds to write with the prospect of having 
to lay their communications aside for months 
before room could be found for them, but 
now, with ample room and a weekly issue, 
we do most earnestly desire and request that 
the ladies of Michigan will give us their aid 
in sustaining their own department of the 
Farmer. Write of your household opera- 
tions, your children, your gardens, your 
schools, your neighborhoods, your ideas of 
the duties and trials of life, sketches or nar- 
rations illustrating human nature, or teaching 
us lessons of wisdom and virtue—-anything, 
all things that may concern or interest woman- 
kind. There are more writing women in 
Michigan than many suppose, as we have oc- 
casion to know, and the reasons why they are 
not better known to the world is because east- 
ern periodicals are so crowded with eastern 
contributors, who generally have the prece- 
dence, as to give western ones no room, and 
western country papers are too much occu- 
pied with politics, and usually of too tran- 
sient a nature to afford a very inviting me- 
dium of communication. We look upon the 
FARMER as something more permanent, and, 
as this department is peculiarly set apart as 
a ladies’ paper, we shall be happy to welcome 
to these pages the names of all whose thoughts 
deserve to live. 








Notes from the Country. 


Farmineton, Nov. 24, 1858. 

After a somewhat tedious ride from Pon- 
tiac through half melted snow and splashing 
mud, we reached the pleasant home of C. 
W. Green. Esq., where, with his inteligent 
wife and charming little daughters, it was 
very easy to forget the dreariness without.— 
When morning called again to business the 
visiting was left all unfinished and we turned 
away with regret, though just at hand stood 
our host with his wagon and pair of prancing 
colts awaiting orders for a drive around the 
neighborhood. 

In this day’s ride we saw a good share of 
the town of Farmington, which appears to 
be most appropriately named. It is farmed 
by farmers who evidently believe in living 
while they live, and it is no matter of wonder 
that its men and women carry off so many of 
the State Societiy’s premiums. The people 
who have made such a garden of a dense wil- 
derness are the very ones to win prizes in 
whatever they undertake. The farm houses 
are not usually of the showy style, but large, 
and with a home-like look of comfort and 
convenience about them which would almost 
tempt one to go in whether they had business 
there or not. The country seems much more 
flat and low than in the more northern 
towns. 

We dined at the house of B. P. Wixom, 
Esq., one of the oldest residents in that part 
of the country, having settled there about 





thirty-five years ago. Mr. W. stated that he 


first purchased a farm with a heavy clay soil, 
which he found productive, but very hard to 
work, and that after living upon it for some 
years he sold it, and bought the gravelly, san- 
dy one where he now resides, and which he 
thinks more productive, with less labor, than 
the clayey one he left. In the common tami- 
ly room of his house there is a luxury seldom 
found in modern dwellings, an ample fire- 
place, from which, on that wintry day, the 
bright blaze flashed with a cheerful glow, 
sending a healthy warmth to the distant cor- 
ner of the room, and awakening at least in 
one heart the memories of olden times. 

Somewhere in our travels, and we think it 
was before this fire-place, we heard opinions 
expressed, which, if correct, would seem to 
threaten the downfall of some of the drain- 
tile castles built by marsh-reclaiming experi- 
mentors, It was asserted that a reclaimed 
marsh was an impossibility, or, in other words, 
that the so-called reclaimed marshes would 
not stay reclaimed; the cold, sour nature of 
the soil being unconquerable, and prove to 
relapse into its original enmity to civilized 
vegetation the moment the hand of improve- 
ment was removed from it, or paused in its 
work. If this is so, Messrs. Daines and Edi- 
tor, think with penitence of all the marsh sto- 
ries you have told, and sigh for your hopes 
forever swamped, and your timothy and red- 
top laurels turned to marsh grass ! 

Novi, Nov. 25, 1858. 

Thanksgiving day.. Thanks for all the 
blessings enumerated in our Governor’s proc- 
lamation, thanks for uncounted individual 
mercies, thanks for the joys that light our way, 
the suns and moons and the pleasant little 
stars of our social sky, and thanks for the 
clouds that sometimes shade it too. Why 
not give thanks for trials, since out of them 
often spring our greatest blessings? Have 
we fortitude, patience, courage, energy, per- 
severance, patriotism, all the noblest virtues 
of the human soul—how came we by them ? 
Not by floating idly ona calm sea with a 
cloudless sky above us. They owe their birth 
to stormier times, and those who never knew 
their use, have never really known what it is 
to live. Thanks then for trials, and, among 
the rest for the storm on our little sea, which 
has driven us into so many pleasant havens 
within the past three months, and by which 
we are brought to anchor here on this Thanks- 
giving day, 

Our Farmer friend and agent, E. 8. Wood- 
man, Hsq., took us around to all the unpaid 
subscribers at this office in the early part of 
the day, and the afternoon was devoted toa 
Thanksgiving party at his house. A large 
number of friends and neighbors. with their 
Pastor, the Rev. Mr. Boyden, and his lady, 
sat down to a dinner prepared by Mrs. Wood- 
man and her daughter, and well worth being 
thankful for, if roast turkey, chicken pies and 
all the etceteras usual on such occasions are 
to be considered proper subjects for grati- 
tude. We think they are, and shall long re- 
member this Thanksgiving day. 


West Novi, Nov. 27. 

Yesterday, though the day was cold and 
wind, our friend A. N. Kimmis, late of Lyon, 
gave us a delightful drive over to Kensing- 
ton and all about the hills and plains in its 
vicinity, where we made many calls, and were 
gladdened by the most abundant success.— 
Among the hills we found the residence of 
Mr. Padley, and happening in just about noon 
were cordially invited to dinner. Mr. Pad- 
ley is an Engliskman, who came to this State 
in early times and has known many of the 
hardships of the pioneers, but, having work- 
ed himself into a good property, is now en- 
joying the substantial comforts of life. How 
many such are scattered through our land, 
adding to its wealth and character by their 
persevering industry and stern integrity. 

As we again wound our way among the 
hills we came upon quite an animated little 
scene, a “chopping bee” in the woods. Men 
and boys with their coats off, and their strong 
arms swinging gleaming axes, made the for- 
est resound with their strokes. We stopped, 
for among them were some of our subscri- 
bers, some who owed the most on our list, 
but who paid the most promptly and cheer- 
fully, having got behind only because no 
agent had called on them. The “bee” was 
to get up winter wood for a poor widow who 
livedin a log hut near by, and a very “busy 
bee” it was. Mr, Kimmiss has very practical 
ideas of the duties of Christianity, and is some- 
thing of an original in his way. As he sprang 
over the fence to hunt for our friends in the 
crowd, he called out ; 

“Well, boys, I am glad to see you all en- 
joyiug religion to day !” 

More of such religious enjoyment would 
do the world good. 

Passing farther west and south we came 
out upon a beautiful tract of country along 
the border of Livingston county, called Pleas- 
ant Valley. This must be a charming place 
in summer, indeed, it is so even now, thoagh 
seen through all the disadvantages of a win- 
ftry prospect. The valley, as it extends south, 
widens out into the Green Oak Plains, and 
here we come into the neighborhood of the 





garden-like farms of Gov. Bingham, W. Par- 


ker, A. W, Olds, Dr. Wells, and still farther 
east, the one formerly owned by M. Kimmis. 
It is well worth a winter day’s ride to see 
such houses and barns and fields as these, and 
many others that might be named in the same 
vicinity! 

‘To-day Mrs. Kimmis accompanied us sev- 
eral miles through a driving snow storm to 
see some who were not reached yesterday.— 
The whole list is now completed, the week 
nearly ended, and within ‘a few hours the 
stage will bring us back to the city again.— 
Much of the pleasure and the success of this 
trip is due to the generous friends above 
named, each of whom in their respective 
neighborhoods gave the use of their time 
and team for the benefit of the Farmer, 

Mixrorp, Dee. 9. 

We have had just six days of steady sleigh- 
riding, and, besides settling up the accounts 
of this place, have visited Walled Lake, Com- 
merce, Highland, and the town of Brighton, 
in Livingston county. Some days have been 
most bitter cold, and on some the snow flakes 
so filled the air that little of the country was 
visible. So rapid were our rides, and so brief 
the calls we made that scarcely more can be 
remembered than that we went into the 
houses to warm and went out to freeze again. 

We were assisted in our business by J. A. 
Grow, Esq., of Milford, who will act as agent 
for the Weekly Farmer. 

No other part of the farming country 
through which we passed pleased us so well 
as that in the neighborhood of Walled Lake 
village. Some of these farmers are a little 
ahead of their Farmington brethren in the 
style and neatness of their dwellings and 
fields, but we cannot particularize as their 
names were not on our list, and are conse- 
quently unknown to us. 

Highland we saw in a snow storm; Com- 
merce in a tight freeze after a partial thaw ; 
we never took a bitter pill more sweetly su- 
gared than the one we swallowed at Milford; 
and at Brighton we spent the coldest day of 
this young winter, December 8th, 1858. That 
was the only day we have had to give up yet 
on account of the weather, and that we stood 
out about from eight in the morning till three 
in the afternoon, when we were glad to seek 
the shelter of the Brighton Hotel, and sit by 
its comfortable stove the remainder of the 
day. 

Excepting Sunday, when the rain fell and 
the wind blew an all-day hurricane, the whole 
past week seems to have been one long, whir- 
ling sleigh ride against a cold, piercing wind, 
and, though there is something in the way of 
to be thankful for, we shall not be sorry to 
be on the way to Detroit to-morrow. 

The above notes, hurriedly written, give 
only a superficial glance at the places and 
scenes passed through, and, but for the local 
interest they may have, would not, perhaps, 
be worth printing. What is written, howev- 
er, is not all we have learned or thought of 
in these brief journeys. Limited as both our 
travels and our time for observations have 
been, we have yet looked a little deeper than 
these notes would indicate, and laid aside a 
few reflections on what we have seen, which 
we shall try to get into shape and plan be- 
fore our readers at some future day. 


Beauty Not Expensive. 


Beauty ischeap. Nature scatters it with 
a lavish hand. Everywhere she unites it with 
use. All seasons are full of it—the budding 
spring, the blooming summer, the gorg?ous 
autumn—all are rich in loveliness. The spark- 
ling diamond dew, the many-tinted forest dra- 
pery, the blue encircling heaven, gemmed 
with its thousand fairy lights, the frost-work 
encrusting trees, shrubs and plants like fret- 
ted silver, these are all free gifts of nature. 
May we not learn from them that expensive 
decorations are not always the most beauti- 
ful? at least not the only ones worthy our 
attention. More real artistic skill and taste 
may be shown in the collection and arrange- 
ment of the simple ferns and mosses which 
may be found, even at this season, in the for- 
ests and meadows, than in the most elaborate 
artificial ornam nt used to decorate the home. 

Leave that mince meat. Such pies are 
both expensive and unwholesome, those cakes 
and dough-nuts are little better. Go get your 
bonnet, shawl, and basket, and hie away to 
the woods, swamps, wherever you can find 
vegetation remaining, and return with a full 
basket, a bounding pulse, rosy cheeks, and a 
happy heart, tired, perhaps, but your sleep 
will be all the sweeter for the exercise. If 
you cannot walk, go with the team when it 
goes for wood, and have a laughing, jolting 
ride; it will do you more good than a ride on 
the “Plank” in the finest carriage. Try it 
Lay by the treasures you have gathered till 
to-morrow, when you will have time for ar- 
ranging them. 

Here they are; mosses, ferns, brakes, wild 
rose berries, &c, &c,; Well, fill this vase with 
those beautiful brown brakes which look so 
like the rich plumes of some unknown bird, 
and to relieve their somewhat rigid appear- 
ance, place these wavy ones beside them.— 
Now set it on the mantel. Here are smaller 








plants for the vase, which will be nice in your 





sleeping room. ‘Then you will need one on 
the secretary. No matter if your vases are 
old broken pitchers, bottles, anything that 
will hold dry stuff—fill as many as you need. 

Now bring that flour barrel head, invert it, 
spread over it a thin coating of paste and 
then lay upon it this blue tissue paper which 
came around the batting; that will do for 
water, and with this beautiful plat of tree 
moss we will make a forest border on our 
side; the other side must be surrounded with 
fine green moss for verdant fields. From this 
box of Christmas toys we will select two or 
three neat eottages which we will place on 
the banks of our lake and shade them with 
sprigs of evergreen, or tree moss, On the 
lake we will place some tiny sail boats made 
from little slips of wood, with pins or broken 
darning-needles for the masts, with sails’and 
flag attached to them. Now we only need a 
few little figures of people, cattle, and water 
fowls, to have a splendid miniature landscape 
for the parlor table. Cover this plate first 
with earth and then with moss, into which in- 
sert these green sprigs of meadow pink, and 
garnish them with the wild rose berries. 

Now for the evergreens, richest of all! I 
almost envy you. Shanty or palace need not 
lack ornament where evergreens can be ob- 
tained. With this pink tissue paper to re- 
lieve the depth of green, we will first en- 
wreathe the clock and framed pictures ; next 
with wreaths frame those magazine engra- 
vings which can be protected from the dust 
by glass, pasting a strip of cloth all around 
the edges uniting them. The walls are to be 
hung with boughs wherever harmony de 
mands. This corner too must be filled, and, 
as we have no marble vase to hold the boughs, 
we must find a large pitcher, a paint keg, or 
get brother Frank to saw off a smooth round 
log, and bore one end full of holes, into which 
we zan insert the stems. There, now! Isn't 
it beautiful? Try it, 

Mrs. E. P. F. BRADNER. 

Redford. 








Household Recipes. 





Curing Hams.—The following is the receipt for 
curing the ‘‘Ne plus Ultra” ham, which was sent 
in by the owner to the Committee of the Maryland 
State Society at its late annual exhibition. The 
ham bore off the first prize : 

“Take a single pound of pepper, four times as 
much of salt, two ounces of good allspice, and a 
quart of barley malt; potash, about two ounces, 
saltpetre twice as much; one pound of good 
white sugar, which feels sandy to the touch ; a lit- 
tle common soda, (to make the lean more mellow,) 
and prevent the fatty part of meat, from becoming 
yellow. Put these in filtered water, (five gal- 
lons is enough) and boil them altogether—what a 
precious mess of stuff! Skim off the foreign mat- 
ter as it is not fit to eat, when you will have the 
brine, for one hundred pounds of meat, Youneed 
not stop to cool it, it is all the better hot, but pour 
it, sans ceremonie, directly from the pot; there let 
the meat for thirty days, lie soaking in this brine, 
(but just add a small nutmeg, and a pint of glycer- 
ine.) Then take it from the pickling tub, and 
wash it in cold water. .Next hang it up to smoke, 
ten days, “leastwise” I think you ought to; burn 
maple, oak, corn cobs or tan, most any wood will 
do ; the old fogy song, ’bout hickory wood, I dont 
believe is true; don’t smoke while wind comes 
from the east, or south-east or south ; for take my 
word that meat will taste quite bitter in the mouth; 
but choose it north, north-west or west, your meat 
will then smoke right, and not present, as t’other 
would, a very ugly plight ; you then will have an 
article, that will the palate tickle; I’m sure you 
will agree with me, that’tis a pretty pickle. You 
think the next thing to be told is how to keep it 
good ; that surely is not difficult, if once ’tis an- 
derstood—Sew up in canvass and suspend, but not 
quite to the skies, you'll keep it thus secure 
against, the rats, mice, bugs and flies. Now don’t 
you think this last is plain, plain as plain need Be, 
I think it is so very plain, a blind man it would 
see. I would go on to tell you, the use of each 
ingredient, but that I am inclined to think, that 
is not expedient; suffice it that I here have told, 
the way ‘‘to save one’s bacon,” if tain’t believed, 
I hope yon will, please ask Professor Aiken, And 
now, Dear Messrs. Judges, if you'll award a prize, 
to “Ne Plus Ultra,” (that’s the name) I'll think 
you’re very wise ; but if you don’t, look out for 
squeals, 1’ll tell what I'll do ; I’ll ne’er cut up an- 
other hog, unless I think of you. 

Very respectfully, Mrs. D, Brown. 

P. S.—The Ham I send is very small, six pounds 
I think it weighs, I would have sent a larger one, 
and will “one of these days.” ’Iwas all I had, 
*twas ‘‘ Hobson’s choice,” I hope it’s very good, 
tho’ "pon my honor, Gents, it was, the Runt pig of 
the rood. D.B. 

To fasten on the Handles of Knives and Forks.— 
The handles of knives and forks that have come 
off by being put in hot water, may be fastened in 
the following manner : — Procure some powdéer 
ed resin, and mix with ita small quantity of chalk, 
whiting, or quick lime, let the handles be about 
half-filled with this mixture, heat the ends of ihe 
knives or forks, and force them in; whencold they 
will be found to be securely fastened. N. B— 
Knives and forks that are not fastened to the 
handles by rivets should not be put into hot water. 

Or,—Take a small portion of a quill pen, and 
put into the handle of the knife, warm the blade 
and when it is hot put it into the quill in the han- 
dle, and press it in firmly; thisisa vary simple 
method, but it has been found to answer the pur- 
pose required several times.—London Field. 

To Make Cheap Vinegar.—To a piece of thick 
mother as large as your hand, add three quarts of 
water, a tea-cup full of molasses, a table-spoonful 
of brown sugar, mix and cover close. In three 
weeks it will be vinegar. The mother in this time 
will increase sufficiently to make six quarts of the 
same materials in like proportions, 
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THE PALM TREE. 


BY J. G. WHITTIER. 
Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 
On the Indian Sea by the isles of balm? 
Or is it a ship in the breezeles calm? 


A ship whose keel is of palm beneath, 
Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 


Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibers of palm are its woven sails, 
And the rope is of palm that idly trails! 


What does the good ship bear so well? 
The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell. 


What are its jars, so smooth and fine, ; 
But hollowed nuts, filled with oil and wine, 
And the cabbage that ripens under the Line? 


Who smokes his nargileh, cool and calm ? 
The Master, whose cunning and skill could charm 
Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm. 


In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft, 
From a breaker of palm his drink is quaffed, 
And a palm-thatch shields from the sun aloft! 


Tis dress is woven of palmy strands, 
And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet's wise commands! 


The turban folded about his head 
Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 
And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 


Of threads of palm was the carpet spun, 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done, 
And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as one! 


To him the palm is a gift divine, 
Wherein all uses of man combine— 
JIouse and raiment and food and wine ? 


And, in the hour of his great release, 
His need of the palm shall only cease 
With the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 


“ Allah il Allah!’ he sings his psalm, 

On the Indian Sea by the isles of balm, 

“Thanks to Allah who gives the palm!” 
—National Intelligencer. 








REFORMING THE WOLVERINES. 


CHAPTER I. 


half a mile to three and four miles were sit- 
uated farms in various stages of cultivation, 
some with improvements but just begun, oth- 
ers where persevering industry had collected 
many of the comforts of life, and others still 
where wealth had added some of its luxuries. 
In the centre of this irregular circle of farms, 
situated as they were on different roads, and 
at various distances from each other, was a 
tract of land a mile or two in extent which as 
yet no settler had invaded. The soil was 
light and sandy, the timber was sparse oak 
openings, and the surface of the ground en- 
tirely broken up by what were there signifi- 
cantly termed ‘knobs’ or little hills varying 
in height from fifty to an hundred and fifty 
feet. It was among these knobs that the 
Doctor located himself, and high up on the 
northern slope of one of the ridges he built 
his house. That he might not be tempted to 
extravagance in furniture, he had his dwelling 
consist of only one small room. It was made 
of rough, unhewn logs, and the crevices were 
stopped with moss and turf gathered by his 
own hands, He meant to have everything 
so plain that there would be no cause for 
pride or self-congratulation, when his work 
was finished; but Dr. Mystic had one weak- 
ness, he was vain of his ingenuity at contri- 
ving, and in spite of his severe self-discipline, 
it crept out at last in the building of his chim- 
ney. This was made of brick, a thing not 
very common in log houses, and built wholly 
within, to protect it from the weather. But 
he had much difficulty in getting the mason 
to construct the fire place on reform princi- 
ples; he wished to build it as he did other 
log house fire places, with a high mantel and 
flaring jambs, wide enough to take in wood 
from two to four or six feet in length; but 
Dr. Mystic had his own ideas of economy, he 
placed his mantel bar on low perpendicular 


Some persons decide in youth upon acer-|jambs which reached far back to a narrow 
tain course of life, and pursue it with steadi- flue giving the whole the appearance of an 


ness and devotion to the end of their days; 


oven projecting out and occupying nearly one 


others vary their purposes with every vary- fifth of the ee thus ae could burn 
ing circumstance; while others again live to his wood endwise ard save the expense of and- 


old age and die without ever having been irons. 


conscious of any settled purpose or object in 


This ingenious piece of masonry was the 


life ; but to all these classes Dr, Thomas J. Doctor's pride, though, as he afterwards said, 


Mystic, (or as he chose to write his name, T. 


there was one bitter remembrance connected 


Jefferson Mystic, M. D.,) was an exception. with the building of it. The greedy mason 
He believed that there was a place for every | 0 the intervals of his labor had cut and de- 
body in the ranks of moral and social life, voured several slices from a smoked ham 
and that every body should be in his own which hung 060 QOEDet of his room, and 
place, and not in that of another; but the from which he himself had abstained with 
great difficulty with him was to find his place. great self-denial, intending that it should form 
His life, from boyhood to his fifty-second the staple of his winter provisions. In the 
year, was a series of trials and experiments end of the room opposite to this protruding 
persevered in with the vain hope of discov- fire place stood the Doctor's bed; between it 
ering his destiny. In all the various avoca-| and the fire was barely sufficient space for a 
tions he engaged in, he could never feel quite chair or two to stand, and the corner at the 
satisfied that he was not doing the duty ot | foot of the bed was occupied by a large rough 


another, and at last he gave them all up in 
despair and spent several years in doubts and 
promiscuous wanderings, resolving that when- 
ever his proper station should be made known 
to him, he would step in and occupy it as 
became him. 

Shortly after he had attained his fiftieth 
year a Reform newspaper chanced to find its 
way to the little towa where he was sojour- 
ning. The Doctor saw it, and in it read his 
destiny. That paper was to him like the 
breaking of a new morning, the dawn of a 
new existence. The latent energies of his 
mind were at once aroused, and he resolved to 
make up in zeal what he had lost in time.— 
He would be a Reformer; but he would not 
follow in the ‘ foot steps’ of others, however 
‘illustrious’ they might be. He would strike 
out a path for himself. He saw at a glance 
that the present system of civilization was 
all wrong. The great and splendid temple of 
social life, from the pinnacle to the founda- 
tion stone, was cemented together only by 
selfishness, and the only ambition of its priests 
and devotees was to mislead the miass of the 


people by their loud professions, or to out-| 
shine each other in the glittering tinselry of! for hours in the moonlight before their fath- 
ers’ doors talking of things which were doubt- 
less very unprofitable, and this too while mil- 
lions of their fellow beings were in bondage, | the Boston T'ranscript writes: “A few 
and other millions pressed down by poverty | ¢veuings ago, I had the pleasure of meeting 


renal Ge: : ed av {at the house of a mutual friend th iri 
were prolonging the weary labors of the day | ** J rend the satirist 
P J of the day, Thackeray, whose lectures in your 


wealth. In accomplishing the great work 
before him he would stand upon radical prin- 
ciples. Society under his influence should 
be shaken to pieces and never be put togeth- 
er again; religion should be regenerated— 
there should be a reform in drink and diet, 
in dress and education, in reading, thinking, 
talking—and in short the whole world and all 
it contained must be reformed. But in order 
for him to do this it was necessary that he 
should first make some material changes in 
his own mode of life. Up to this time he 
had never been married, nor enjoyed the 
rights of a free-holder, and h’s observation 
proved to him that unless he conformed in a 
degree to the ways of the world he could 


enjoying with all the zest of hardy indus- 
trious youth the few pastimes within their 
reach, their time was spent now in plowing 
and hoeing their father’s farms, now at their 
simple lessons in the district shool, and again 
at their sports and idle talk, ignorant of the 
wholesale wretchedness of poverty and vice 
in cities, and of the miseries that dissipation 
has brought upon the human race. The re- 
former meditated long and deeply gn the best 
course to be pursued, and finally determined 
that, as the boys could not be spared from 
their work on week days, he would invite 
them to spend the sabbath at his house where, 
unmolested, he could impart to them his 
knowledge of the ‘present system of society,’ 
his observations on life as he had seen it in 
cities, and instruct them in the doctrines of 
the reformation he had undertaken. A few 
of the youths, after being repeatedly urged, 
at length agreed to meet him at an appointed 
hour to receive his instructions. When the 
hour came, one only made his appearance, 
but he entered the house with a pleasant 
smile and engaged the Doctor in such an ani- 
mated conversation that he soon forgot his 
disappointment and began to expatiate on 
the miseries of a city pauper’s life, when sud- 
denly an ominous noise was heard in the 
chimney! There was a clatter upon the roof, 
and presently down into the little fire-place 
dropped the white ends of three large newly 
split rails. The pupil within was as much 
alarmed as his tutor, and so great was the 
confusion he made, that before the door could 
be got open and the Doctor get out, all was 
quiet on the house-top, but the sound of 
scampering feet was distinctly hcard over the 
knobs and down the opposite slope. The re- 
former appointed no more sabbath schools, 
but he had hourly occasion to remember this 
one for many days, there. being no possible 
way to remove the rails and they being so 
green as to take fire but slowly, it required 
no little patience to endure the chill and 
smoky atmosphere of his room while he fed 
the scanty flame with chips, for the fire-place 
refused to admit wood, and the flue to carry 
off the smoke so long as they were occupied 
by these perpendicular intruders, 

But, notwithstanding all this, the Doctor’s 
zeal was stilk unabated. What though a few 
idle boys had mada him their sport, and the 
toiling, drudging farmer listened to his words 
without being enlightened, and turned back 
to his labor with a meaning smile upon his 
lips? He expected ridicule, persecution and 
neglect, and his favorite saying was that ‘he 
meant to leave the world better off than he 
found it, a saying which some malicious person 
coustrucd into meaning that ‘the world would 
be better off when he left it.’ 

When spring came he exchanged days works 


box in one end of which was a little flour, 
and in the other a few potatoes. 
a tin pail, a small coffee pot and a bake. ket- 
tle, comprised the whole of the Doctor's house- 
And now that he fairly 
had a home of his own, he felt the need of a 
wife to keep things In order, and take care of 
his house while he should be fulfilling his 
mission among the neighbors iu his vicinity. 
But, while looking for a partner, he was by 
no means silent on the subject of reform. 

In the neighborhood to which his ramblings 
were chiefly confined, were several boys with 
whom he often came in contact, and whom he 
set his heart upon reforming; not that they 
had any out-breaking vices, or were disposed 
| to practises which would make them danger- 
ous neighbors ; but they had a habit, as boys 
will sometimes have, of enjoying themselves 
in their own way. Many atime when he had 
been returning towards evening to his lonely 
hermitage among the hills, had he been shock- 
ed by their shouts and screams of laughter, 
issuing from the pond where they had met to 
amuse and refresh themselves after a hard 
day’s work, and often had he seen them sitting 


These, with 


keeping apparatus. 


far into the sleepless hours of night. 
would not do; these boys were trifling away 
their precious time—they must be reformed. 
He cautioned their parents against suffering | ]ady said to Mr. Thackaray, ‘I have been 
them to grow up in the indulgence of such | long afraid to see issuing from your pun- 
idle practices, and urged the boys to cultivate hae pen a rather severe book upon the 
their minds by studying such works as La- nited States and American people.” * You 
con, Essays on Moral Science, Young’s Night 
Thoughts and Watts on the Mind. “Lacon 
itself,” he said, “contained many passages, | kindness I received at the hands of all in 
any one of which might be taken as a text in 


with a friendly farmer, and with his assistance 
broke up a few acres of ground and planted 
it to Indian corn. During the summer he 
became acquainted with a lady whom he al- 
most persuaded to become Mrs. Dr. Mystic, 
but she suddenly changed her mind and be- 
came Mrs. somebody else. 

His greatest grief in this affair was, that on 
the strength of his hopes,he had bought a 
new coat for himself, and several little arti- 
cles for his house, which, in his bachelorism, 
he might have done withow. When autumn 
came, troubles began to irerease. The cat- 
tle broke over his low fenceand destroyed his 
corn, the boys became more bold and saucy, 
and the hard working farmers paid less and 
less attention to exhortations which cost him 
many a long sleepless nightof thought. This 
retrograde progression he feared would not 
support him through the winter, and at last 
he hired cut to help one of his neighbors 
through with his fall work, by which he earn- 
ed money enough to pay the expenses of his 
journey, and then went to New York, where, 
it was understood, he had friends living. 








Household Varieties, 





Thackeray.—The Paris correspondent of 


principal cities drew together such large 
audiences some time since. During the 
course of the conversation a young American 


need fear no such thing, my dear madam, 
replied the tall author, ‘for I promised that 
I would not wiite such a book, and after the 


in America, I am sure | could not beso un- 


have very little influence in reforming it—j|the morning and studied on all day with 
Furthermore, that he might not interfere with great profit.” 


other reform movements, he determined to 


“Well,” observed one of these rude young- 


leave civilized life behind, to strike boldly | sters, scarcely out of the Doctor's hearing, 


out into the Western wilderness where he 


“TI could find a good many texts in the spell- 


could have a new field and free scope to ex-|ing book that might serve you to study on 
ercise the newly wakened powers of his mind. | all day.” 


With this object in view he sought out and 
purchased a small tract of wild land in one 
of the western counties of Michigan and im- 
mediately com.zvaced building his house. The 
location and the house were both peculiar.— 
Around about him to the <ixance of from 


“ And,” said another, “who ever heard of 
that Lakeon he tells about? ’taint in the 
School Library J know.” 

The Doctor did not hear these remarks, 
but he saw enough of the boys to know that 
they needed reforming. There they were, 





grateful as to say ill of the people that made 
me feel so much at home.’ So I may safely 
predict that the author of Pendennis, Vanity 
Fair, &c., will not give to the world such a 
trying to be smart and funny and missing it 
ever so much book as Dickens’ Notes on 
America.” 


Piccolomini.—When Piccolomini was in 
Florence, singing Lucrezia, she was very un- 


successful until the great duo of the second 
act, where, threatening Alfonzo, she exclaims, 
“Remember, you are my fourth husband.” 
A wag in the gallery, struck with the incon- 
gruity between her childish appearance and 
the mighty words, called out, “ How old 





were you when you married the first ?”| 
Piccolomini and the audience together broke 
into hearty laughter. 
Dickens.—Hawthornden is a very picter- 
esque spot near Edinburg, once the home of 
the poet Drummond, with Ben Johnson’s 
tree, Wallace’s cave, and other objects ef his- 
torical interest, and grand precipitous rocks 
overhanging the Esk. The public used to 
have a right of way by the banks of the Esk, 
but that right of way has been picked away 
piece-meal for nearly forty years by the 
Drummond family, and may soon be lost 
altogether, though it was once the favorite 
Sabbath walk of Cockburn and Jeffrey, and 
their still mourning friend John Richardson, 
of London, and is one of the most romantic 
walks in the south of Scotland. The public 
are admitted now only on two days a week, 
on the payment of one sixpence sterling. 
Well, Mr, Dickins went out with an order 
from the proprietor or his brother, but not 
on a regular day for admission. When he 
got to the gate with his party, the old 
wrinkled woman who acts as Cerberus refused 
most decidedly to let himin. Mr. Dickens 
was so astounded at the insolence of the 
Scotch beldame in refusing admittance to such 
a respectable party as his, and such a hand- 
somely put-on man as himself in particular, 
that he was driven to the desperate resource 
of appealing to his fame. “My good woman 
my name is Dickens, and I can’t come every 
day.” “Ineither ken nor care what your 
name is, but you canna get in excep’ on the 
regular days,” responded Cerberus. “ And 
then,” went on the great man, astounded at 
the old woman’s ignoratt contempt for his 
great name, “I have an order, if you will 
look at it,” producing the document to the 
bleared lady, who ejaculate] angrily, “ What’s 
the use of lettin’ me see an order when I 
canna read?” Utterly foilel in his attempts 
upon this female, the illustrious novelist was 
compelled to wait for an heur until a mes- 
senger returned from the house of Hawthorn- 
den to allow him to enter. Possibly the 
most interesting piece of wisdom he acquired 
in Scotland was from. this dd woman.— 
Dumfries Courier. 


Persimmons Experience.—N. P. Willis is at pres 
sent in Virginia, whence he is writing to the Home 
Journal and “Mi-boy,” and in his latest, he gives 
his first experience with a persimmon, and the 
suggestions which the attempt to give it a place 
in utilitarean-dom, gave birth to, of :ourse, lip- 
dom and kissdom, are the provinces it which the 
old beau locates it. Hear hin— 

One of the first of my Virginia experiynces was 
the very new sensation of eating a persimnon. 
its frequent mention in negro songs, thisfruit has 
become classic, and I was as interested, iz tasting | 
it, as the traveller in Italy with his first pltck at a 
ripe fig. It resembles a small apple, as seer hang- 
ing upon the leafless twig, though the tree grows 
taller and with more spready branches then an 
apple-tree. There were plenty of them in the 
fields, as we drove past the corn-plantations ia the 
open country, and our friend and conductor kindly | 
jumped over the rail fence and brought me a hand: 
ful. What this fruit can especially he intended 
for, by Nature, I am a little embarrassed to under- 
stand—possibly to close the gate after enough has 
entered—for, of all the contractile agents, this 
seems to me the most pucker-y and unrealizing.— | 
The mouth and lips are drawn so obstinately to- 
gether, by eating a persimmon, that it would be | 
difficult to follow it, even with “a drink ;” though | 
IT am not sure that all its effects are so preven- | 
tive, as the traveller, for the next mile or two af- | 
ter the taste of it, looks very much asif getting | 
ready for a kiss—a kiss, h»wever, of which, till | 
the lips relax, the secret is very sure to be kept! | 
Now why would not a persimmon tree, (let me ask | 
Mr. Gimbrede,) stamped upon note paper, or gra- | 
ven on aseal, be a pretty hieroglyphic for secrecy? | 
And why would nota persimmon kiss, (so called | 
from this sweet lesson of Nature to “kiss but nev- | 
er tell,”) be a very handy phrase for common | 
usage ? 








American Enterprise Ahead.—A well known lead- | 
er of fashion from the United States, says a Paris | 
letter in the Philadelphia Gazette, who was shar- | 
ing the splendid hospitalities of Compeigne, ap. | 
peared one evening at a ball in a dress precisely | 
identical with that worn by her imperial majesty | 
in person! Great was the astonishment and dis- | 
may of the court ladies, for it is known that the 
Empress Eugenie, whose soul appears to be about | 
divided between her mantua maker and her con- 
fessor, insists upon the strictest secrecy being ob- | 
served as to what is destined to adorn her imperial | 
limbs. Evidently, however, the secrets of the con- | 
fessional had been here this time betrayed, the au- | 
dacious “citizenness” vying in fas\ion and novel- | 
ty with the Empress. Nay, worse still, when her 
majesty at last stepped up to her rival and good- 
naturedly asked, * which dress was to be consid- 
ored the original,” the American lady was able to | 
reply that that was her “second” appearance in | 
that character ! 


Politeness of Americans.—On one of the beauti- 
ful passes of the Drachenfels, I met for the second 
time a lady to whom I had rendered some trifling 
service on the boat. This time she was accompa- 
nied by her daughter, a beautiful girl, speaking 
German, French, and Italian with fluency, They 
had travelled the Rhine thoroughly on several oc- 
casions, and were able to point out everything of 
interest, with all their historic and legendary asso- 
ciations ; so that my walk, in addition to the mag- 
nificent views, was rendered most agreeable hy the 
intelligent converse of these ladies. She remark- 
ed that, although I had the accent of an English- 
man, I had the manner of an Americar, as she 
was very sure no Englishman would have manifes- 
ted the same degree of politeness, &c. I mention 
this simply to show the estimatio. in which Amer- | 
icans are held for their gallantry toward women— 
a character quite deserved, I am sure, when com- 
pared with other countries, and which, I hope, 
they will seek to maintain—Zuropean Cor. of 
Phil. Press. 


A CuingsE Deticacy.—In China they bake ice. 
An ice is enveloped in a crust of delicate pastry, 
and introduced into the oven. The paste is quick- 
ly baked and the ice is unmelted, having been pro 
tected from the heat by its envelope; and thus the 
epicure has the delight of biting through a burn- 
ing crust, and then immediately cooling his pal- 
ate. 


gaz Fire will not tarry in a single coal, but if 
many be laid together it will be long before it is 
clean gone. A single tree may not afford much 
shelter for a traveler, but he will rest beneath the 
thick boughs of the groves; so will Jesus often sit 
longer where many of ‘ the trees of the Lord’ are 
planted. 


faz- “How changeable the wind is,” said Mrs. 
Partington, upon her return from @ walk in the 
city, “it is the changeablest thing I ever did see. 
When I went up Cannon street, it was a blowin’ in 
my face, and when I turned to go down, it went 











blowin’ on my back !” 
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Wuom to Marry.—Whena young woman behaves 
to her parents in a manner particularly tender re- 
spectful, from principle as well as nature, there is 
nothing good and gentle that may not be expected 
from her in whatever condition che may be placed. 
Were I to advise a friend as to the choice of a wife, 
my first counsel would be “look out for one dis- 
tinguished for her affection and sweetness to her 
parents.” The fund of worth and affection indi- 
cated by such behavior, joined by the habits of 
duty and consideration thereby contracted being 
transferred to the married state will not fail to 
render her a mild and obliging companion.— Star. 


(&s As Isaac met his bride in the fields at even- 
tide, so do true souls frequently find their joy and 
consolation in the loneliness of solitude, and at 
the sunset of their earthly pleasure. He who 
would see the stars sparkling with ten-fold Instre 
must dwell in the cold regions of snow. 

THANKFULNESS.— Many favors which God giv- 
eth us ravel out for want of hemming, through our 
own unthankfulness, for though prayer doth pur- 
chase blessings, giving praise doth keep the quiet 
possession of them.— Thos. Fuller. 














To Our Young Friends, 


It very often happens in house-holds that 
on washing or house-cleaning days, or at a 
time when great preparations are being made 
for some extraordinary event, the children 
are apparently forgotten, shoved out of the 
way for the time, their little wants unattended 
to, and their joys and sorrows alike treated 
with indifference or utter neglect. There is 
no hopes for them, complain as they may, 
till the tumult is over, and the family settled 
down to the regular order of things again.— 
So it has been with the children of our House- 
hold. Since we began making arrangements 
for the new paper we have been compelled to 
neglect them altogether. Their enigmas have 
been left out simply because we have been 
absent most of the time during the fall, and 
there was no one here to select and prepare 
them for the printer, There are a good many 
on hand now, from which selections will be 
made, but some that are sent in are so care- 
lessly written that they will probably find 
their way into the stove before they do into 
the papers. We do not care to encourage in 
children the habit of careless scribbling and 
pencil mark writing, firstly because a bad 
habit in itself, and secondly, because we have 
no time to spend in copying them, which 
must be done before they go into the printer’s 
hands, unless they are very distinctly written. 

Cannot some of you attempt or invent 
some new forms of enigmas, riddles or char- 
ades, and thus give alittle more variety to 
this part of the paper ? 

In all our rambles through the country, 
nothing has given us more hleasure than the 
cheerful, cordial greetings we have met with 
among children, especially among tle bright- 
eyed girls and boys who have been readers of 
the Farmer. They may be counted by doz- 

ens in every neighborhood, and we noticed 
with pleasure that the girls generally take 
ptide in being able to assist their mothers 
ahout the house-work. Some of them are 
akoady of so much use that hired girls are 
dépensed with, even though the daughters 
attend school regularly. Their practice is to 
rite before day, and have the breakfast in 
sezson to get the dishes washed and the house 
put in order before school time; then the 
m¢ther can prepare the dinner, and they are 
at‘home in time to help about the supper 
and get things in order for breakfast again. 
Some, though quite young, are excellent 
bread makers, some were taking their first 
lessons in spinning and knitting, others in 
ironing, sewing, and various other branches of 
house-hold knowledge. These are the girls 
who will make sensible women and good house- 
keepars. They are in no way related to the 
mincing little Miss who would not learn to 
milk, or iron, or pare potatoes, because such 
work would spoil the shape of her hands and 
stain her delicate fingers. We saw her, and 
know where she lives, but do not intend te 
tell her name. 





CHARADE., 
In every hedge my secend is, 
As well as every tree, ’ 
And when poor school-boys act amiss 
It often is their fee. 
My first likewise is always wicked 
Yet ne’er committed sin, 
My total for my first is fitted, 
Composed of brass or tin. ‘ 
ELEN of White Lake. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
Tam composed'of 18 letters. — 
My 7, 3, 5, is a very useful animal. 
My 16, 10, 9, is the greatest of God’s works, 
My 1, 4, 18, 16, 16, 10, 14, is a very useful book. 
My 7, 3, 9, is ariver in Russia. 
My 4, 2, 7, is a lake in the western states, 
My 11, 2, 7, is in every house. 
My 8, 9, 18, is a cape on the east of Massachusetts- 
My 8, 7, 2, 9. is a gulf in Asia. 
My 16, 3, 14, 5, 2, is an eastern lake. 
My 16, 17, 9, is an Island in Europe. 
My 8, 16, 8, 9, is a political division in Europe. 
My 15, 2, 8, 7, is a sea in Asia, ; 
My 9, 2, 11, 12, is a mountain in Asia. 
My 4, 2, 15, is a sea in Africa. 
My 11, 6, 9, is a cape on the coast of Africa, 
My 8, 9, 18, is a vente poe : 
onary. 
My whole is a note ssi aa Pome 
GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
Tam composed of bow oe 
i own . 
Me as 7, 1's isa river in the United States, 
My 5, 7, 18, is a river in the United States. 
My 18, 4, 8, is a cape in Africa. 
My 1, 2, 8, js an island in the Irish sea. aaaiiien 
My 8, 7, 13, 18, 4, is @ town on the island of Nip 
My 6, 5, 11,8 2, 18, 16, is a town in Spain, 
My 4, 15, 16, is a river in Europe. ti 
My 17, 4, 8, 6, is an Island in the Atlantic. 
My 12, 16, 15, 7, is a county in Indiana. 


ished General in the 
My whole was & at ~ BE, ALLEN Milan. 
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are ripe, handsome beeves, and estimated to weigh 94 
and 10 ewt. Report says they were sold yesterday to 
Symonds of Brooklyn at $1173¢ each. 

The other lot is four Kentucky Durhams, sold last 
March to A. W. Allerton, for James Bently, for $550, to 
Thomas Wheeler, who took them to his Duchess county 
farm, and gave them to his two sons—Obed and Theadore 
—upon condition that they should feed them so as to 
make four of the best beeves offered for sale or exhibition 
here this winter. This undertaking they have hand- 
somely fulfilled. They are perfect in form and fatness, 
weighing on the Cattle Market scales as follows: Ist. 
Red roan steer, 2,400 tbs ; 2d. White, 2,330; 3d. Red, 2,150; 
4th, White, 2,030; total, 8,910 Ibs—averaging 2,2273¢ Ibs. 
These steers will dress 66 tbs @ cwt, not counting hide 
and fat. They were sold some time since to John Harris, 
and will shortly be on the St. Nicholas tables. In the 
sale they were included in 110 head but estimated at not 
much short of $1,000. 

The same report states “that 35 rough Michigan stock 
sold at § cents per pound,” or not quite 4g cents live 
weight. 

Poultry, Game, &c. 














om Article. | Detroit. {| New York. 
RS RS 10.44%@ 0.5 | 0.6 @ 0.7 
THE MARKETS ARRAY Ny (cis cRSb6 odode 6 10.6 @ 0.7 | 0:8 @ 0.9 
™ EE EE ee 0.25 @0.874 0.75 @0.87 
Quails, per doz........... 1.25 @1.50 (1.50 
‘ Patridges, per pair, ...... 10.374 @0.40 0.62 @0.75 
* [The market reports in this, the first number of the | Prairie hens, % doz, ..... 2.95 @3.00 3.75 


Werexkty MicnuiGan Farmer, is made up to the 2ist of 

December, as the paper is issued in advance of its actual 

date.] : 
Flour and Meal, 
























Article. Detroit. | New York. 
Flour, superfine # bbl, ..\4.50 @4.62 (4.60 @4.70 
PER tpssesecesss '5.00 @F 25 5.00 @6.50 
Double Extra,..... 5.50 @5.75 (6.50 @7.00 
City Family, ...... | 6.00 
Corn meal, per 100 tbs,...)1.50 @1.6240 1.50 
Buckwheat, ............./2.00 @2.25 
Rye flour, per bbl,..... es 3.40 @8.50 
Mill feed, Bran, per ton, 12.00 
Coarse Middlings, “ 16.00 
Fine Middlings, * 25.00 
Grain. 
Article. | Detroit. | New York. 
Wheat, White, ...... .e2-/1.00 @1.06 {1.25 @1.40 
Red Winter,....... %® @ | 
Corn mixed western, -(0.62 @0.68 (0.76 @0.77 
Cbts,, «teat. x 0.42 @0.48 |0.52 @0.56 
Barley, #100ts,... -|1.123@1.25 |1.56 @1.92 
Ryes. cscs Lat eme aie 0.76 @0.78 








There are but few, if any, transactions in flour and 
grain being made here. The close of navigation seems 
to have stopped the demand. At the east there is little 
done beyond the supply of the home trade. The most 
recent advices from the othe. side the Atlantic, indicate 
but little prospect of there being a revival of the export 
trade, prices being much lower than they hvve been for 
many years. The Mark Lane Hepress, of a late date, 
quotes the foreign wheats which supply the English mar- 
ket, as follows: 

France.—At Paris wheat is 42s. @ qr. or $1.26 # bush. 
Holland.—At Antwerp do 46s. do 1.88 do 


Danube.—At Galatz do 30s. do 903¢do 
Blk Sea.—At Odessa do 37s. do 1.11 do 
ee 0 do 39s. do 117 do 
Austria.— At Trieste do 40s. do 1.20 do 
ain.—At Seville do 652s. do 1.56 do 
vrussia.—At Dantzic do 50s. do 1.50 do 


These rates, it will be seen, differ very little from the 
rate now prevalent at New York, and indicate that a 
alight advance would call out large quantities to keep the 
prices down. There is, however, opinions prevalent 
that rates for corn and breadstuffs at the west will rule 
higher in the western markets than in New York or 
Boston, during the spring. It is claimed that there is 
already afresh demand for produce to be sent to Iowa, 
part of Illinois and portions of Wisconsin, where the 
corn crop turned out badly, and that the demand for this 
purpose must be much greater in the spring than it is 
now. Hence, that this demand will, in some degree, 
control prices and render the market independent, for a 
time, of those on the Atlantic. Corn at the presentis 
selling well, though but little is coming into mark¢t, 
most of the farmers being engaged with their pork sel- 
ing and fattening. 

The grocers retail buckwheat flour at the rate of $3,10 
per 100, but it ranges only at our quotations when sold at 
wholesale. 

Oats are not very plenty, the whole receipts by railroid 
the past week being not over 400 bushels. 

Barley is very dull at present, and sales are light, sone 
of the Brewers being out of the market altogether. The 
very best samples are slow at $1.50 per 100 pounds, ad 
some poor samples do not bring more than $1.00 to $1.0, 


Live Stock, &c. 








Article. | Detroit. | New Yor. 
Cattle on foot, Ist quality,| 0.3 @ 0.8%) 0.5 @ 05% 
do medium,| 0.24%@ 0.3 | 0.4%@ 0.5 
Beef in carcuse,........../ 0.5 @ 0.6%] 0.5 @ 07 
BN as ccan gicnnesiate +---3.00 @ 3.75 @k.25 
Mutton in Carcase, ......| 0.4%@5.00 10.5 @0.7 
Higgs over 200 De, «.--.--16.08 @6.37 |7.50 @.75 
do under 250 ths, .....|5.75 @6.12 |7.00 @I.25 
Live hogs,..........++.+.| 0.44@ 0.4%'5.84 @.00 
elts, ..... sipihslat aa balaii'e [1.12 @1.25 | 
US a aa Be eeeee! O.TH@ 








Provisions, Cured Meats and Fish, 





Article, | Detroit. | New York. 


















Pork, Mess, ...........+./16.00 17.50 @11.75 
M TDTIMG soc ocsces eee ee (14.00 18.00 eae 
Rumps and necks, ....... 10.00 
se a 0.8 
ams, ..... 0.12 0.9 00.13 
Beef Moss, ......2..000e.| 10.00 10:50 Oi 
“ Hams, ++++/14.00 14.00 @15.00 
Laee, eran nas a 5aAS “8 00.11 @0.11% 
a neahaatens chaces A 00.10 @0.1 
Whitefish, @2¢bbif,..... -| 8.50 @0.10% 
Butter, fresh roll,........ 0.18 @0.16 
* m Orkin....... +--| 0.12 @0.14 
OROO6O. ace csksscwe cecaet COO 07 


The Pork market commenced early this season, at fair 
rates, which have been gaadually creeping upward, until 
$6.50 is asked for dressed hogs by those who bring thom 
to market in wagons. We do not think that the price 
ean go much higher, as the quotations, in comparison 
with other produce, may be considered as high rates, 
The Ohio and Missouri reports would seém to indicate a 
falling off in weight in the hogs slaughtered, but not in 
the number, compared with last year. In Kentucky 
and Tennessee, both numbers and weight are increased, 
We have never seen so many large, prime hogs brought 
into this market, during December, as there has been 
this year, and for them ready sale has been obtained. 
Many of the large packing firms have not yet begun 
operations, and do not feel encouraged to go into it whilo 
rates are so high. 

The supply of beef cattle is good. Wm. Smith pur- 
ehased some 15 or 20 head last week to kill, for little less 
than 3 cents on foot. It takes a very prime article to 
bring over 8 cents. The same butcher bought 40 head of 
sheep from Mr. Williams, of Kalamazoo, at $3.00 per 
head. These rates are about the range of the market 
here, except for special animals, on which the butcher 

can expend some ornanoment in the way of ribbons. 

The New York market looks a little firmer and better, 
but there is nothing exciting. In our quotations of New 
York rates, we have reduced their estimated weight to 
our live weight rates, calling the four quarters equal to 
live weight at 56 lbs to the 100, 

We quote from the N. Y, Tribune, the following, as 
howing what cattle are made to do when placed in skilful 

nds : 

There were exhibited in the market- - 
ably fine lots of priz animals, now pasa cyt degen 
Tattersall stables, fur the American Institute prizes, 
One of these lots was the 16 headtof Herefords sold here 
last winter by George Clark of O go county at $60, to 
8. Van Alstyne of Columbia, who has fed them till they 


0.8 0.11 @0.12 
0.5 @ 0.6 | 0.84@ 0.94 
0.3 @0.34'0.6 @ 0.7 

The quantity of poultry offered in market is very large 
and our quotations give the rates when sold by the quan- 
tity. When fresh killed poultry is peddled out, it will 
bring a little more, but time and the services of the sel- 
ler are worth something. 


Wild Turkeys, @ Ib, ..... 
Venison, saddles, #1b, ... 
do Carcase, # Ib,.-- 








Seeds. 











Article. Detroit. | New York. 
eka | 
Timothy, 1.75 @2.00 |2.12 @2.31 
Red top, . .. 1.50 @ 
Ohi Ce 13.75 @4.2 |5°25 @6.00 





There is no demand for seeds of any kind at the pre- 
sent time, and dealers are unwilling to offer more than 
what we have quoted. Where farmers have the means, 
now is a good time to lay in a supply. 

















Wool, 
} 
Quality. { Detroit. | a. York. | Boston. 
Saxon and Silesian,.... 15 @60 56 @62 
Merino, full blood, .... 45 @50 (46 @50 
34 & J¢ blood,.... A 37 @42 38 @45 
34 and grade,.........- 35 @38 35 @40 
Native and coarse wool 30 @35 80 @35 





The Railroad returns show that there s some wool 
mooving, nearly 7,000 Ibs having passed over the Central 
the passed week. The rates keep steady, with an active 
demand at the east. 200,000 Ibs are reported sold in New 


part, however, at 45 @ 50, and 50,000 tbs pulled, at 35@ 
4T cents for No.1, city and country extra. The lots now 
sold, in this Sfate,are purchased directly from parties 
who have held until this time, and sell to the manufac- 
turer, or his Agent. There are numbers of them now 
sent out to pek up these stray lots, wherever they can 
be found. 














Miscellaneous, 
Article, Detroit. 
White beans,...... Beratite, SON aeee ¢) .../0.70 @0.75 
Potatoes common mixed,........+-e066- 0.25 @0.30 
“ Mereors and Pinkeyes,.........-..++- 10.85 @0.40 
Apples, mixed winter, ..... 50 @2.75 
* Best winter, in bbls... -25 @4.50 
“ Dried, # bush, ........... 2.25 @ 
Cranberries, @ bush,.........--+2eeeeeeee 3.00 @ 
eo a ca ae wa aes Kalciia's a aiswx tastes) 0.18 @ 
BaleR UGH cee oe aca on ce cniesicwoacicse 1.50 @ 
WONG HETNGS 5 \5 a\sin'eic'a'cisie A areailalniinarsemalnate 1.74 @ 
Has, common, #ton,.... ....-.-20e- eee \6.00 @7.00 
PB OURY nosis 62s sive dase esexs peveeeee'T.00 -@8.00 





Apples are very much in request. Prime Spitzen- 
burgs and Greenings put up in flour barrels are worth 
3.00@3.50, and would bring a ready sale. Cranberries 
are also much sought for, the supply being light. Eggs 
are not so plenty as they were, and retail at 20 and 22 
cents, when sold by the quantity to those who retail ; wor 
our quotations show their rates. The cold weather has 
shut up the potato market, but not the “ potato traps” of 
a large population, and good varieties sell readily at fair 
rates. The prospect is that the potato trade will open 
briskly in the spring, so that those who have large lots 
sooulp take care to have them well protected, that they 
may sustain no injury. 

Lumber. 

The present is rather a dull time for the lumber dealers, 
though they are living in great hopes of an open winter 
so that the market will not be so crowded with stuff next 
summer, as it was the past. Shingles are scarce, but 
very few prime ones are to be had. Common shingles 
are more plenty. 






No. 1. Clear Lumber, per M............. $22 00 
MOM CRE, “GR Snsicnctncassecesss 18 00 
ND 5.50 on snanaicseca saves cence . 10 00 
Box..... asa aenamcanareciameakeans vemnee 12 00 
Common Dressed Flooring......... . 16 00 
2d qual, Clear do..... RAPA 20 00 
Common Siding....... 8 00 
Dressed Siding........ eens Oncaa sive aceles 10 00 
2d qual. Clear Dressed.............-.e00+ 12 00 
2G GURL TINGPORAOD cia cysnccesececsaveses 10 00 
BAUM en ania saGi as an sicher dnasweeiie sae sua ee 
Scantling and Joists........cccceccessece 10 00 








SIRLOIN FOR SALE, 


With other Thoroughbred Shorthorns, 


HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale, the first premium 

bull Sirloin, a bull calf, sired by Sirloin and three 
thoroughbreed Shorthorn cows, all of the first quality as 
Breeding Stock. 

The bull Sirloin was sired by imported Master Bellville, 
and was raised by Jacob Pierce of Ohio,. He is now five 
years old, and his stock raised in Ohio and in this State 
are all considered superior, for their rapid growth, early 
maturity and quick fattening properties, 

This fine stock will be sold on reasonable terms for ap- 

proved paper, and a liberal time will be given for pay- 

ment. 

For further particulars, address, L. H. Jongs, Dexter. 
8. W. DEXTER. 

Dexter, November 20, 1858. [7]it 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


iy the most powerful and most economical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field in less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. | é 
Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this Ma- 
chine in an hour and fifteen minutes. The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, Washtenaw, Jackson, Calhoun, Kalama- 
zoo, Van Buren, Macomb, Genesee, Shiawasse, Saginaw, 
Tuscola and St. Clair, which are already sold, 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on application to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 

or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 

The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 
motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. [3] 


A GIFT WITH EVERY BOOK, 
WORTH FROM % CENTS TO $100.00. 











UR new descriptive Catalogue of 60 octavo pages em- 
O braces a larger collection and better variety of Stand- 
ard, Historical, Biographical, and Miscellaneous Books 
than that of any other bookselling establishment in the 
country; also, contains greater inducements than ever 
before offered. Mailed free to any address. Send fora 


Catalogue. 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, 


D. W. EVANS, 
J. H. PRESTON, \ cajow 677 Broadway, New York City. 


PLOWS! PLOWS!! 


QTARBUCK’s, EAGLE & RUGGLE'S, NOURSE 
& Mason’s Plows, of every description, now on hand 
for Spring sales, at PENFIELD’. 

108 Woodward ave, Detroit, 














J. L. HURD & CO. 
DETROIT MICH. 
Produce and Shipping Merchants. 


Agents and Consignees for the follow Lines: 
‘ S 


AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 

WESTERN ThANSPORTATION COMPANY, 
CAPITAL $900,000. 


AND THE NEW YORK CENTRAL R. R. Co. 


We would respectfully announce to the Millers, Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers of Michigan, that the recent 
reduction of Canal Tolls on the Erie Canal, will enable 
us to carry eastward, from Detroit, 

FLOUR, WHEAT, CORN, OATS, WOOL, ASHES, 

HIDES, 
And all other products of Michigan, at prices much be- 
low those of former years. Our lines are 
THE MODEL LINES OF THE COUNTRY. 
J. L. HURD & Co., 
[11)lyr 


Foot of Second-st. 
PROSPECTUS FOR 1859. 
THE 


SATURDAY EVENING POST 
DEVOTED TO PURE LITERATURE, THE 
NEWS, AGRICULTURE, &c. 


G. P. RB. JAMES, Esq., 
MARY HOWITT, 
GRACE GREENWOOD, 
T. S, ARTHUR, &c, 











The Proprietors of the THE SATURDAY EVENING 
POST would call the attention of the public to their long- 
established sheet, and especially to their BRILLIANT 
ARRANGEMENTS for the coming year. Tue Post is 
neculiarly adapted to the wants of COUNTRY FAMI- 

IES, as it contains weekly not only a large amount of 
the Best Literature, but the Latest News, Agricultural 
Essays and Information, Domestic Receipts, Accounts of 
the Markets, &e., &e., &e. 

In its Literary Department measures have been taken 
to render the coming year one of Unusual Interest. De- 
termined to obtain for Tur Post the very best talent that 
could be procured, we have made arrangements with the 
distinguished author, G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., for the aid 
of his brilliant and fertile pen. We design opening the 

ear with an Historical Novelet by this gifted author, to 


e entitled 
THE CAVALIER, 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esg., 
Author of “ Richelieu,” “ Mary of Burgundy,” 
“ The Old Dominion,” &c., &e. 

To show that we have hesitated at no reasonable ex- 
pense to oecahacy the very best talent for our readers, we 
may be allowed to state that we pay Mr. James for the 
above Novelet the sum of 

$1,680.00! 
an amount which, though large, is simply in accordance 
with the usual rates that Mr. James's high reputation en- 
ables him to command. We may further add that Mr. 
JAMES WILL WRITE EXCLUSIVELY FOR THE 
IST. 





York, at prices sanging from 40 @ 60 cents, the chief] pogT 


In addition to 6¢ THE CAVALIER,” we have 
already secured 


THREE STORIES from WARY HOWITT, 


alady whose name and literary abilities are probably 
known wherever the English language is spoken. 

We may further state that GRACE GREENWOOD, 
the popular American authoress, will contribute regular- 
ly to our columns. A Series of Articles from her brilliant 
and graceful pen has been arranged for, to be entitled 

CITY SIGHTS AND THOUGHTS; 
BY GRACE GREENWOOD. 


In this Series, which will probably run through the 
whole year, our readers may anticipate a literary treat of 
no common character. 

A NOVELET, BY T. S. ARTHUR; 


our readers and the public’s old and approved friend, has 
also been engaged to add to the treasures of the New 
Year. Our admirable weekly 

LETTERS FROM PARIS, 
which have been so well received by our readers, wil! 
also be continued. 

In addition to the names of G. P. R. JAMES, MARY 
HOWITT, GRACE GREENWOOD, and T. 8S. AR- 
THUR, we may mention MRS. M. A. DENISON, MISS 
EMMA ALICE BROWNE, “FLORENCE PERCY,” 
MISS MARTHA RUSSELL, and the Author of MY 
LAST CRUISE, as among the regular contributors to 
Tue Post. The productibns of many other writers, of 
course, will at intervals grace and adorn our columns; 


and | 
CHOICE SELECTIONS 


of all kinds, from the BEST FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC SOUR- 
ces, shall continue to be, as heretofore, a leading feature 
of our paper. The Storie, Essays, Sketches, Agricultur- 
aland Scientific Facts, &c., &c., obtoined in this way 
for the readers of Tre Post, are among the most instruc- 
tive as well as interesting portion of its contents. THE 
VERY CREAM of the PERIODICAL LITERATURE OF THE 
Britisn Isis being thus given to our readers. 

While Tie Posr thus presents Literary attractions of 
the very highest orde—designed for a more intelligent 


class of readers than these who take delight in the *“ blood | 


and murder” and * sawdust” literature of the “ flash week- 
lies”—it does not negle«t those departments that the Fam- 
ily Cirele equally requires. It publishes weekl 

AGRICULTURAL ARTICLES—the NEWS, FOR- 
EIGN, DOMESTIC ad CONGRESSIONAL—Reecepts 
useful to the Housekceper and the Farmer; many of 
them worth more thanthe cost of a year’s subscription— 
Riddles and Problems—The Markets—Bank Note List, 
&e., &e., &e. A 
TERMS (CASH IN ADVANCE.) 

SINGLE COPY $2,00 A YEAR. 
MOUPCIOMION, (n:.1519 sicasahseion aa naesonscenns $5.00 a-year. 
Light, “ (and one to getter up of Club,) 10.00 © 
Thirteen, “ (and one to getter upofClub,) 15.00 
Twenty, “ (and one t¢ getter up of Club,) 20,00 “ 
Address, always post-paid, 
DEACON & PETERSON, 

No. 132 South Third St., Philadelphia. 

(ee _ Sample Numbers sent Gratis to Any One, when 
Requested. [10]iw 


4 AAT NY 
INDEPEN DENCE. 
hr ng fine young improved Shorthorn bull will be kept 
for service during the season at the farm of the sub- 

scriber at Geddesburgh, about four miles from Ann Ar- 

bor, on the river road leading to Ypsilanti. 
Independence was two years old last 4th of July,isa 

deep red in color,beautifully proportioned, perfectly sound 

in every particular, and his pedigree shows him of a clear 

descent trom the best imported stock. (See Miehigan 

Farmer for 1859, No 1. Stock Register No, 73.) 

For further particulars inquire of E. M. DEFOREST., 
Geddesburgh, Dec., 15, 1359. [12]sw 


r 
AMERICAN STOCK JOURNAL 
FOR 1859. 

MONTHLY PAPER, of 32 large octavo pages de- 

voted exclusively to the subject of Stock-Growing. 
It is the only paper of the kind published in the United 
States, and the topics treated of are deeply interesting to 
evory owner of a domestic animal, whether living in the 
town or country. 

The Volume will commence with the first of January, 
1859, and the number will be issued promptly on the first 
of each month, It will be printed on fine, clear paper, 
with entirely new type; and each number will be illus- 
treted with Cuts of Animals, in the best style of art. Our 
motto is: A GOOD PAPER, A LARGE CIRCULA- 
TION, AND A SMALL PRICE INVARIABLY IN 
ADVANCE. 








7 R 
Single coptes one year,........ ane 
Six copies, one years, ........ esoe 8600 
Clubs of ten copies, one year, .... 80 cts. each 
Clubs of 25 or more copies, 1 yr. 75 cts each 
An extra copy to the person sending us 15 or 
more names at 80 cents each. 

Specimen Copies, Prospectuses, and Posters sent gratis 
to all who wish to examine them or get up clubs of sub- 
ee A Jers sh 

orders should be addressed to the “ Ameri 
CAN Stock Journat, No. 140 Fulton Street New York 
City. a D. C. LINSLEY, 
A. O. MOORE, Agent, Agricultural Book Publisher 

[5]2w No, 140 Fulton Street, New York, 
SEEDS, SEEDS! 

RESH SHAKER SEEDS, of LAST YEARS’ 
growth and warranted, Also, Sprin Wheat, Sweet 


Potatoes of several kinds, Kin P ip, Flour, Dutto 
Eight Rowed and Sweet Corn, mothe, Clover, Barley” 
FIELD’s, 


Peas, &c., at PEN 
108 Woodward Ave,, Detroit, 








OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND BRITISH PROVINCES, 
By Henry WILiiAM Hersert, 

Author of “Frank Forrester’s Field Sports,” “ Fish and 
Fishing,” “‘ The Complete Manuat for Young 
Sportsmen,” ete. Third Edition. 


HERBERT'S GREAT NATIONAL WORK 
ON 
THE HORSE OF AMERICA 


. HORSE and HORSEMANSHIP 


lished on this most important and interesting subject. It 
affords a complete history of the Horse from the earliest 
| ages; contains essays on Breeding, Feeding, Clothing and 
general management; a history and anecdotes of the 
most celebrated Race Horses; the pedigrees of imported 
Mares and Stallions; a survey of alt the various breeds of 
Horses; descriptions, performances, ete., of celebrated 
Trotters; in brief, it is a perfect vade mecwm, upon the 
subject, and whether for the breeder, the student, the 
farmer, or the general reader, an invaluable authority and 
guide. 


TRAITS, from paintings and drawings by the most distin- 
guished artists, of thejfollowing celebrated Horses, careful- 
ly printed on Inpia Paper: 

SIR ARCHY, AMERICAN ECLIPSE, 


BLACK MARIA, BOSTON, 
LEXING PRYOR, 
LANTERN, POCAHONTAS, 
GLENCOE, LADY SUFFOLK, 
STELLA, WHALEBONE, 


FASHION, FLORA TEMPLE, 
BLACK HAWK ALICE GRAY, 
ETHAN ALLEN, &e. 
Embellished with Vignette Title Pages, from original 
designs by F. O. C. Dartey, finely engraved 
on steel by the most eminent Engravers 
including numerous FINE 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 
Published by subscription. Price in embossed cloth 





upon receipt of the price. 


| This Magnificent Work should be in the possession of | ; s 
radiant with health and loveliness blasted and too early 


, every gentleman interested in the breeding or Manvge- 
| ment of the Horse. No work in any way equal has ever 
| heretofore appeared from the press! 


“A valuable and interesting work. No time or money | 


| has been spared to make it complete in all its depart- 
| ments.” [Spirit of the Times. 

| ‘This splendid work is everything that could be de- 
| sired. 


the subject.” [New England Farmer. 


in Europe. [Boston Post. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
W. A. TOWNSEND & Co., Publishers. 
[9]2w 


No. 377 Broadway, N. Y. 





(Office, Room No. 9 Sheldon 
Block, opposite the Peninsular 
Bank, Jetferson ave., Detroit, 
Mich.,) —— announces 
' to the publie generally that he 
is now engaged in treating the 
various diseases of the Eye, 
with much success, Many cer- 
tificates and recommendations 
might here be given, bnt such 





cient merely to say to those afflicted, COME AND SEE. 
H.’s treatment is the same as that practiced by the late 
Dr. George Bigelow. ; 

_ ’ rv 9cr 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO’S 
REPRINT OF THE BRITISH REVIEWS AND 
BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE. 

L. Scott & Co., New York continue to publish the fol- 
lowing leading British Periodicals, viz: 
The London Quarterly, (Conservative.) 
The Edinburgh Review, (Whig.) 
North British Review, (Free Church.) 
The Westminister Review. (Liberal.) 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, (Tory.) 
These Periodicals ably represent the three great rl 
eal parties of Great Britain—Whig, Tory, and Radical— 
but politics form only one feature of their character, As 
organs of the most profound writers on Science, Litera- 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they ever 
have stood, unrivalled in the world of letters, being in- 
dispensable to the scholar and professional man, while to 
the intelligent reader of every class they furnish a more 
correct and satisfactory record of the current literature 
of the day, throughout the world, than can possibly be 
obtained from any other source. 


EARLY COPIES, 


The receipt of Advance Sheets from_ the British Pub- 
lishers gives additional value to these Reprints, insomuch 
as they can now be placed in the hands of subscribers 
about as soon as the original editions, 





TERMS. Per ann. 

For any one of the four Reviews.............+-.4 $3,00 
For any two of the four Reviews..........-...+-+++ 5,00 
For any three of the four Reviews..............+-. 7,00 
FOF GI 10UP OF TNO TOVIOWS sc ec cccsiccscecsecceneces 8,00 

| For Black wood’s Magazine........scccccccccccccccs 8,00 
| For Blackwood and one of the Reviews............ 5,00 
| For Blackwood and two of the Reviews............ 7,00 
| For Blackwood and three Reviews.............26++ 9,00 
| For Blackwood and the four Reviews........-...-. 10,00 


Money current in the State where issued will be re- 
| ceived at par. 
| CLUBBING. 
| <A discount of twenty five per cent from the above pri- 
| ces will be allowed to Clubs orderiug four or more copies 
of any one or more of the above works. Thus: Four 
| copies of Blackwood or of one Review, will be sent to 
one address for $9; four copics of the four Revidws and 
Blackwood for $30, and so on. 
POSTAGE. 

In all the principal towns and _ cities, chese works will 
be delivered free of postage. When sent by mail, the 
| postage to any part of the United States will be but 
twenty four cents a year for “ Blackwood, ” and but four- 
teen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N. B.—The price in Great Britain of the flve Periodi- 
cals above named is $31 per annum. 

Remittances should always be addressed, postage 


paid, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & Co. 
4t No. 54 Gold st. New York. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, 
ON JEFFERSON AVENUE, 
BELOW MICHIGAN EXCHANGE, DETROIT. 
| The subscribers keep constantly on hand a large stock 
| of ELEGANT FURNITURE, 
Both Modern and Antique Styles; in Rosewood, 
Mahogany and Domesic Wood. 


| sere : : 
Those wishing rich and fashionable furniture, will al- 








| ways find a great variety to select from—equal in every | 


| respect to anything in the Eastern market. 
| constant receipt of Pattern Pieces from the 

| FASHIONABLE MAKERS IN NEW YORK, 
they are enabled to guarantee the most Perfect Satis- 
| faction to their customers. 


Being in 


| They also keep constantly on hand a large and com- | 


| plete assortment of Plain Furniture of Mahogany, Cher- 
|ry and Walnut. In short, every article in the line of 


| ding Chairs of every style and price, from four shillings 
| to sixty dollars each. The subscribers now have on hand, 
; and make to order, best 


MAIR WATTRESSES. 
| Their customers can rely upon getting a genuine article. 
| CORN-HUSK MATTRESSES & STRAW PALLIASES 
| constantly on hand. For the trade we keep constantly a | 
large stock of Mahogany and Rosewood Veneer, 
STEVENS & ZUG. 
Wwyy NZ x nN 
STOCK FOR SALE. 
Pur partnership of Bushnell & Hudson is dissolved 
the stock remaining in the hands of the subscriber, 
| who continues to breed for cash or approved credit at | 
| Very reduced prices, Durham cattle, (bulls, cows and 
| heifers,) Jacks and Jennetts, South Down sheep, and 
Chester White pigs. SETH A. BUSHNELL. 
Hartford, Trumbull Co., 0., Cec. Ist, 1858. [s]tf 


HENRY E. DOWNER, 


Wood Engraver. 
No. 130 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


NGRAVIMGS of Agricultural Implements. Views of 
Buildings, Animal Portraiture, Machinery, Vig- 








AYER’S PILLS. 


The following remedies are offered te 
the public as the best, most perfect, 
which the medical science can afford.— 
Ayer’s Catuartic Pitis have been 
prepared with the utmost skill which 
the medical profession of the age pos 
sesses, and their effects show they have 
virtues which surpass any combination 








Is the most comprehensive and reliable work ever pub- | 


It is issued in two superb imperial octavo volumes of | 
1,200 pages, illustrated with steel-graved OrtGrnaL Por. | 


| 


of medicines hitherto known. Other preparations do 
more or less good; but this cures such dangerous come 
plaints so quick and so surely, as to prove an efficacy and 
a power to uproot disease beyond anything which men 
have known before. By removing the obstructions of the 
internal organs and stimulating them into healthy action, 
they renovate the fountains of life and vigor, — health 
courses anew through the body, and the~sick man is 
well again. They are adapted to disease, and to disease 
, only, for when taken by one in health they produce 
but little eflect. This is the perfection of medieine. It 
is antagonistic to disease, and no more. Tender children 
may take them with impunity. If they are sick they will 
cure them, if they are well they will do them no harm. 
Give them to some patient who has been, prostrated 
withbilious complaint; see his bent up, tottering form 
straighten with strength again; see his long-lost appetite 
return; see his clammy features blossom with health. 
Give them to some suffere r whose foul blood has burst 
out in scrofula till his skin is covered with sores; who 
stands, or sits, or lies in anguish. He has been drenched 
inside and out with every potion which ingenuity could 
suggest. Give him these Prxxs, and mark the effect; see 
the scabs fall from his body ; see the new, fair skin that 
has grown under them; see the late leper that is clean. 
Give them to him whose angry humors have planted 
rheumatism in,his joints and bones; move him and he 
screeches with pain ; he too has been soaked through each 
muscle of his body with liniments and salves; give him 
these Prius to purify his blood; they may not cure him, 
for, alas! there are cases which no mortal power can 
reach; but mark, he walks with crutches now, and now 
he walks alone; they have cured him. Give them to the 





lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, whose gnawing stomach 


and gilt, $10, Mailed or sent by Express, free of charge | has long ago eaten away every smile from his face and 


every muscle from his body. See his appetite return, and 
with it his health; see the new man. See her that was 


withering away ; want of exercise or mental anguish, or 


some lurking disease, has deranged the internal organs of 


digestion, assimilation or secretion, till they do their office 
ill. Her blood is vitiated, her health is gone. Give her 
these Prius to stimulate the vital principle into renewed 
vigor, to cast out the obstructions, and infuse a new vi- 


It must become at once a standard authority on | tality into the blood. Now look again—the roses blossom 
; on her cheek, and where lately sorrow sat jey bursts 

| ‘In point of elaborated and general thoroughness, it is H from ga feature. 

| said to surpass anything of a similar kind ever produced ts 


_ See the sweet infant wasted with 
worms. wan, sickly features tell yon without dis- 
guise, and painfully distinct, that they are eating its life 


| away. Its pinched up nose and ears, and restless sleep- 
| 


Dr. H. BIGELOW, OCULIST, | see the ruddy bloom of childhood. 


things are so common at this day, that it is deemed suffi- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 





nettes, Bill Heads, Business Cards, Stamps, Seals, &c., 
&c., done on the shortest notice and in the best style of 
the art, at New York charges. Address 

HENRY E,. DOWNER, Detroit. 


| ther knows. 


i 


ings, tell the dreadful truth in language which every mo- 
Give it the Prius in large doses to swee 
| these vile parasites from the body. Now turn again an 
is it nothing to do 
these things? Nay, are they not the marvel of this age? 
| And yet they are done around you every day. 
| Have you the less serious symptoms of these distem- 
pers, they are the easier cured. Jaundice, Costiveness, 
| Headache, Sideache, Heartburn, Foul Stomach, Nausea, 
| Pain in the Bowels, Flatulency, Loss of Appetite, King’s 
| Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and kindred complaints all arise 
| from the derangements which these Pris rapidly cure, 
Take them perseveringly, and under the counsel of a good 
| Physician if you can; if not, take them judiciously by 
| Such advice as we give you, and the distressing, danger- 
ous diseases they cure, which afflict so many of the ha- 
man race, are cast out like the devils of old—they must 
burrow in the brutes and in the sea. Price 25 cents per 
box—5 boxes for $1. 
_ Through a trial of many years and through every na- 
tion of civilized men, AyEr’s CuErry Pecrorat has been 
found to afford more relief and to cure more cases of pule 
monary disease than any other remedy known to man- 
kind. Cases of apparently settled consumption have been 
cured by it, and thousands of sufferers who were deemed 
beyond the reach of human aid have been restored to 
their friends and usefulness, to sound health and the ene 
joyments of life, by this all-powerful antidote to diseases 
of the lungs and throat. 
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AVER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 


FOR THE RAPID CURE OF 
COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, INF UENZA, 
BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING COUGH, 
ASTHMA, AND INCIPIENT 
CONSUMPTION. 


ot for the relief consumptive in advanced stages of the 
disease, 





Consumptives, do not despair until you have tried 
Ayer’s Currry Prcroran. It is made by one of the 
best medical chemists in the world, and‘its cures all 
around us bespeak the high merits of its virtues.—Phila- 
delphia Ledger. 

Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, 

PRACTICAL AND ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, 

Lowell, Mass. 

Sold by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit, and by all Druggists 

. [2|4w 
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“Cerin of Nek sone 


LOCATED; 


Draerr, MICH. No. 70 Woodward Avenue. 
sEVELAND, O., corner of Superior and Seneca-sts. 
BUFFALO N.Y. corner of Main and Senecante’ 
ALBANY, N. Y., 438 and 448 Broadway. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 48 Clark Street. 














meee PRINCIPALS: 
. B. BRYANT, H. D. STRATTON, J. H. GOLD- 
; SMITH. ; a 
. DIRECTORS: 
on. K. S. Bingham E. B. W: Tsq. 
Hon. Z. Chandler, * G. 8. Prosthet” 
Hon. Ira Mayhew, R. N. Rice, Esq., 
H. P. Baldwin,*Esq., Cc. A. Trowbridge, Esq., 


Moses W. Field, Esq., 
C. Il. Buhl, Esq., 


Q 


+. V. N. Lothrop, Esq., 
E. C. Walker, Esq. (1 


BLANCARD HOUSE 


BROADWAY & TWELFTH STs, NEW YORK.» 


THIS SPACIOUS AND ELEGANT ESTABLISH- 
MENT is located in the mnst fashionable part of the 
City, on the highest posnt of view south of UNION 
SRUARE, making it the most pleasant and healthful lo- 
cation in the Great Metropolis, 

THE ROOMS are finely ventilated, well lighted, and 
many of them constructed in suits of Parlors and Cham- 
bers communicating with closets, baths, and gas, suitable 








a - | for familie; rties travelling ethe 
| Household Furniture will be found in their Stock, inclu- | , ee, and partios travelling together. 


MANY LINES OF STAGES pass the door and tt 
FOURTH AVENUE CARS a ciikie one block ~ 
which the lower (or business) port of the City is reached 
in eighteen minutes. 

TIE HOUSE has been thoroughly renovated and re- 
furnished, and is now open for the reception of guests. 

THE APPOINTMENTS and ARRANGEMENTS 
throughout are extensive and liberal, and no extortion 
will be practiced or tolerated by the management. 

THE LARDER AND CELLARS will at all times be 
stocked with the best and our patrons are assured that no 

ains or expense will be spared te make their stay at tho 

LANCARD HOUSE in all respeets agreeable, 

THE PRICES for full board at the Table d'Hote will 
be limited to Two Dollars per day. By the week at low- 


| er rates, 


ROOMS will be let separately, if desired, and meal 
served by the card, either in oeivabe parlors or Fe 
nary. 

ROOMS WITHOUT BOARD, by the da: 

MEALS served at all hours to cnten, Pa we. 
BLANCARD & MAC LELLAN. 
JONN M. BLANCARD, late of the “ Pavillion” at New 
o ng 7, : 
OF « C LELLAN, late of “Jones,” and “U 
States” Hotels, Philadelphia. ; to 





DRAIN TILE! 
W E KEEP CONSTANTLY ON 
different kinds of Drain Tile, at HAND THE 
PENFIELD’S, 103 Woodward avenue 
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